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NEW YORK, DECEMBER 13, 1871. 
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EDITOR. 
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PORTER. &, COATES, 


ELPHIA 
AMERICAN | ORNITHOLOGY. or, Ape Natural 
History of the Birds of the 0 nited States 

a — gn from and from 
0 nal draw nes en from tu 

w a life of by 

continuation by CHAS. LUCIEN —.—— 

PARTE {Prince of Musignans). 3 vols., 
8vo,, witn a folio — of carefully colored 
embra nearly 400 ozures of birds. plates life- 
egan tly nd in cloth, beveled 


gilt . ; in half Turkey morocco 
For sale by all POR TER & COATES. 


A New Church Music Book for Ohoi 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 


“By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Price, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Sent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. . 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price §2.25 by Mail. 
A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, nicely bound, 
By JAMES c. JACKSON, M. D., 


Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ** Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 

re Descriptive Circular sent free. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 

1 Dansville. Livingston Go., N. Y 

THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK! 
„THE SCEPTRE,”’ 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

Only ONE DOLLAR. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 


AND 
WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


Price $1.50 per Year 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


The best Health Journal published. THREE 


tor 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
Oo ober, November, and December numbers of 
1871 free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y 
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The Divine Tragedy. 


By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


‘Holiday Edition. 8svo. 820 pages. Handsomely 


bound, $3.00. Pepular Editien, uniform with 
Cambridge Edition. 16mo. $1.50. 


Divine Tragedy 

: he Evangeli Its areve — * 
— and great tic charms will oo 

4 — avor — all intelligent 


My Summer in a Garden. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated Holi- 
day Edition. With tweive FullePage Pictures 
by F. O. OC. DARLEY. Small Quarto. $3.00. 

4 tasteful editi 


7 e Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, * 


JAMES B. "OSGOOD & 00.. Bostes 
Anson D, F. Randolph & Co, 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St., 
Invite attention to their selection of 


books in the various departments of 
Literature, suitable for 
embracing the new 

ilustrated Books, 


Standard Books, 
Religious and Devotional Books, 


many of them in fine bindings, ex- 


pressly prepared for retail sales. 


Bibles and Prayer Books, 
Juvenile Books, 


in very great variety 


10,000 Copies, the First Edition, all sub- 
scribed for on the day of Publication, 
The Second Edition of 5,000 Copies will 
be ready in a parser 


Aunt Jo’s ‘Scrap Bag. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


With Illustrations. One handsome volume. Price 
only $1 00. 


Miss Alcott’s Recent New Works. 


LITTLE WOMEN. 2vols. 90th 1,000. Price $300. 

AN ULD-FASHIONED GIRL. 48th 1,000. Price 
$1 50. 

MEN. 4th Price $1 50. 


sora everywhere. Mailed postpaid by the pub- 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


OUR DIARY FOR SUNDAY- 
TEACAERS, 
AND ALSO FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS, FOR 1871, 

Has met with such general favor that we 
have issued the same for 1872, and are 

now ready to fill orders. 
Superintendents can bardly find a more 
suitable present for their co-workers. 


sired. 
Liberal terms to those who buy for such | RAD BRO 


purpose. | 
Send early, as our edition is limited. 

Teacher’s Diary 75 ots. 

Sup' ts. 1.00. 
ADAMS, & Lro Pon. Co., 


| 


ot Warner’s ulsitely | 


12 
pencil of Mr. 


| 


Chicago. 


Two Invaluable Works 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


I. 


2 No diligent reader will willingly be without a 


copy.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY |! 
BIOGRAPHY & MYTHOLOGY, 


CONTAINING 
Mer 
Cc 


1 


By J. THOMAS, A. M., M. D. 


om. now $12; halt Turke 
One vol. Edition. ‘Sheep, $15; half 


* Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, acc 
ing to the un 


ed.”’—Phila. Ledger 


II. 
A CRITIOAL | DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


British and 1 Authors, 


LIVING AND DECEASED, 


From the Earliest geet to the 88 oy 
e 
rty-six Thousa ~y Articles (Authors), with 


Nineteenth Cen 


forty Indexes of Subjec 
By 8. AUSTIN 83 
Complete in three volumes. Imperial 8vo. 
mes. Price pervol.: ex Cloth. $7.50; 
Library Bheep. $8.50; half Turkey, $9.50. 


rlotic citizen, to secure a 
tionary of Authors. Boston 


For sale by all gnc or will be sent. 
expense, upon receiptof the price by the 


free 
Publishers. 


in vols. Imperial : fine 
urkey, 917.1 


ord- 
animous opinion of Gietinguisbed 
olars. is the best work Lor the kind ever publish- 


v. Transcript. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
725 and 747 Market St., Philadelphia. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


For SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Anson D. F. RANpolr H & Co., 770 
BROADWAY, COR. OF 9TH Sr., have a very 
complete assortment of books selected 
from all unexceptionable sources, suit- 
able for presents to Sunday- Scholars at 


the Holiday season. 


Superintendents of Schools in the coun- 
try can have their orders promptly and 
carefully executed and at reasonable 
prices, by sending a memorandum of the 
number of books wanted and the sum of 


money they desire to expend. 


* 


NOW READY. 


TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S POCKET- 


BOOK. 


The Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book of Mensuration, 
Trigonometry, Surveying, Hydraulics,Hydrostat- 


+ 


ics, Instruments and their Adj 


of Materials, Masonry, Principles of Wooden 
and [ron Roofand Bridge Trusses, Stone Bridges 
and Culverts. Trestles. Pillars, Suspension Bridg- 
es, Dams, Railroads, Turnouts, Turning Plat- 
torms, Water Stations, Cost of Earthwork, Foun- 
dations, Retaining Walls. ete., etc., etc. In addi- 
tion to which the Elucidation of certain import- 
ant principles of Construction is made in a more 


simple manner than or 
JOHN C. Wine, 


Civil Engineer. 
648 pages, with nearly one thousand illustrations, 
executed expressly for the work; forming, alto- 
gether, the most complete and concise work of me 


kind ever published. 


Bound in morocco, tucks, gilt edges, (Pocket- 


book form). Price $5. 
For sale by Booksellers generally. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


Publishers, Nos. 819 and 821 Market St., 


Philadelphia. 
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intensely: in rk. 
CENTS FOR N and name the Territo 
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NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPS win 
be commenced in the September number 01 
THE GALAXY. It is called “The Eustace Dia. 
In the same issue of THE GALAX}? 
Lady Judith,” will be 


monds.” 
Justin MocCarthy’s story. 
oom pletea. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Publishers take leasure in announcing that 
e 


ing arrray of literary and artistic attractions ever 
offered simultaneously oy American blic. 
Th 1 comprise, for imm ue, besides others 
shad, will bein due time the following 
works: 
Middlemarch,” a new serial story by GEORGE 
— in HARPER’Ss WEEKLY for 
cember 
** Miss or Mrs.)“ by WILKIE illustrated 
with striking full-rage — trom original 
drawin 8, to commence Decem 
Author of 


o’-Grass,”’ by B. L. 
„Joshua Marvel,” with many illustrations, is just 
commenced din HARPER S BAZAR 
"Gr anpere,” by ANTHONY 
'TROLLOPE, with illustrations, to commence in the 
ebruary Number of ER’S MAGAZINE. 
They . also secured the plates — advan 
sheets of Londo a by GUSTAVE 
DORE an 48 ARD JER ERROLD, & new and m 
floent robe of illustrations from the en of 
great French artist 
ve won deserv eir pu 
tone, genial imagination — style, will 
commenced early in 


WILL CURTIS, under the, now 
familiar sobriquet of AN OLD BACHELOR,” will 
continue his — contributions to the BA 
entitled Manners upon the Road.“ This series o 
Social issu 


Lessons, commenced wi first e of 
the BAZAR, has pe peoved one of the most attractive 
features of that jou 

PORTE CRAYON ” will begin in a a any number 
of the 1 a series of illu strated pers 
portraying life and character in the Southern States 
aden existing 88 Colonel T. B. THORPE 
will contribute to the March Number of the MAGA 
ZINE A an interesting illu paper on the United 
State EUGENE 


will resume his 
early number, and will contribute ustrated 
papers on — pean to 
hese 4 — ed attractions will O- 
„ literary Supplements to HARPER AZAR 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, which will be 4 in 
che regular issue, free of charge to ag 5 
The readers 0 8 GAZINE, WEE 
and BAZAR are to be — on the rich 
—— intellectual repast provided for their en- 
joym t, and upon the rare priviley e of sitting down 
their ap or east fancy and flow 
of soul with such a select and excellent company 
as GEORGE ELIOT, WILKIE COLLINS, 
essor 


FFO 

ARSONS an 
6 others of high rank in the he world of lettars 

and art. securing this unprecedented of. 
splendid names, the Publishers are only 
out their o 11 and 1 what, 
conceive to timate duty of the 
of wisely and ular - 
cals. caer — that wherever thetr periodicals 
— yd they shall exert a healthful alvnence in 
o 


— 


ent of literature and art; and that 
they shall be not onl 


Lk the future — in the 
ble in the sphere o 


urpassed but 

illustrated journalism 

HABPER’S MAGAZIN — WEEKLY, and BAZAR meet 
and satisfy the intellectual wants of the — mass 
of intelligent American readers: and in of 
literary, cal; social, or domestic themes, 3 — 
an amou of wholesome instruction 
and amusement which will be sought 1 — — 
vain. — sent, th or ev Ameri- 
can household 


e Graphic Literature of the World. 
TERMS for 1872. 


An of the 
—— at cach, 2 
Six Coptes SUBSCRIBERS $20 
Just Published. 


THE SCIENCES OF NATURE vs. THE SCIENCE 
OF MAN. 

By NOAH PORTER, D. D., LL. D., President af Yale 
College. 1 vol., 16mo. $l. The bock reviews in 
part the arguments of Huxley. Spencer and oth- 
ers, and will be an important contribution to 
the current scientific discussion. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. I vol., 12mo. 81.75. 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 
By JAurs C. MOFFATT, D. D. Professor of Church 
History in Princeton College. 1 vol., :2mo. $1.75. 


every Five 
remittance ; or, 


BIBLE LORE. 

Chapters on the Rare Manuscripts. Various Trans- 
lations and Notable Characteristics of the Bible 
1 vol., 16mO. $1.50. 


THE DAILY PRAYER BO BOOK. 

For family use. Consisting of coutributions from 
many of the most eminent Nonconformist En- 
glish Divines. I Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 


THE AUGUST STORIES. 

By JACOB ABBOTT Inivols. 16mo., beautifully 
bound and illustrated. 81.50 per vol. This lat- 
est series from the pen of Mr. Abbot is unsur. 
passed in interest by anything that he has 
written. ‘ 


THE OLD BACK ROOM, 


By JENNIE HARRISON. mustratoa by Miss Led- 
yard. 1 vol., 16m0O. $1.50. 


DODD & MEAD, 
70 Broadway, New York. 


GERMAN AND FRENCH. 
sor Catalogues, 


CHRIST IN SONG 


ATALOGUE OF HISTORICAL, EDUCA- 
TIONAL, MISCELLANSOUS, and JUVEN- 


ILE BOOKS. Specimen copies of OLIVER OPTIC’S 
MAGAZINE for Young People, published movthly, 
at _— yer year sent free. Address 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington St., Boston. 


“Fos of Religious Poetry, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, j 


Hymns of 
from all ages, th 
haff, D.D. One vol., 

pages, elegantly print- 
t, $3.00; also in 4to 


manuel, selected 


ed. $2. 26 
form, 


“ Tt is a book alike for she parlor 


ce | table and the library shelf, for hours 
1 literary enjoyment, and of evo 


' 


ings tional musing.” Prot. CM man 


THE CHANGED CROSS & SHADOW 
OF THE ROCK. Religious Poems, se- 
lected from many sources. Small 4to, 
rinted with @ violet border line, bound 
ts cloth, gilt extra, $2.50; also in 155 


without the rule, 

each 

15 Of all the selections of religious 
poetry none have been made in better 
ter taste, or had greater 3 
than these. Advance. 
Grown 
printed. Gloth, $2.50; cloth gilt, $3.00.. 
“ Gathered from the widest range 
of authors, without one stanza of in 
ferior worth, so far as we have noted, 


compiler, a refined poetic taste, the 


truest Christian « sentiment, and @ 


héart alive to the tenderest sensibdili- 
ties of our nature.” Observer. 


THE OLD HYMN, O MOTHER DEAR, 
JERUSALEM, Its Origin and Geneal- 
ogy. Edited by +” Ree C. PRIME. 

16mo, cloth gilt, $1.50 


“ The editor has here given this 
famous hymn entire, and in the 


Latin hymns, more or less akin to 
it.” Evangelist. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, by 

Lyte, M. A. 16mo, cloth gilt, 

“ Those to whom the Hymns Jesus 
I my Cross have taken and Abide 
with Me have long been a delight, 
will welcome this volume.” 

„ 4 descriptivs — cet of other vol 


umes in this 
be sent free on application. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00., 
770 Broadway, Cor. 9th St. 


Any of the above books will be sent by 
mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


“THE VICTORY.’’ 
The most succesaful Church Music Bo published 
during the past three years. : 
Price $1.50; Per Dozen $13.50. 
YOUB BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 


Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPARY, 
BOSTON. 
HENRY Kk. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by lett 
Send for Catalogues. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S EEKLY, an 
Es — HARPER’S BAZAR the most brilliant and fascinat- | 
3 
ee... ts Insti- 
N tutions, The Invasion of | 
4 France in 1814, The New | 
| re National Map of the sof all Ages and 
s + OT United States, The Pris- the various Sub- 
Another Ecumenical Coun- | oners of St. Lazare, The ects of the Norse, H:ndoo, and Classic Mythc!l- | 
1 Bugle Call, A Voyage pies, with the pronunciation of their Names in 
Around the World, | 
7 Tears and Victory and | | 
| | 
— — 
Mason, Alice Fenton, 
| 
| 
3 will furnish an important and interesting paper for ° 
Street Pulpi. ‘he De- an early number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE on “* Re- | 
q ᷑——. — .. | 
} | 
3140 
4 It may be safely said that it is the most valua- | Rence continue. his con ukions OD po | 
N bie and comprehensive manual of English litera- ant historical subjects. Mr. MONCURE D. CONWAY N 
r compiled.“ —New York Evening Post. 
i We are proud that it is the work ofan Ameri- 
can. We earnestly recommend every reader, stu- 
de ost said, every 
— — 
— | 
| De MILLE, B. L. FARJEON, GUSTAVE DORB, Miss 
1 one M. D. CONWAY, PORTE YOR, BAY 
AYLOR, R. H. STODDARD, JOHN HAY, HARRIET 
a —— 
— 
| 
Health, Economy, Good Living. | 
3 Just pnblished, a revised edition of Mrs. Co 
— Cook BOOK'AND Lou NG HOUSEKEEEE | 
hand bound | 
é of blank paper for 
1 two leaves of thet 
2 hold Guide and the standard book for ail culir @ in two os 
8 es days; another % in part of one afternoon; another 
> ho Lee day. One 
— 
— ͤ 
two 
LOT & HOLT 
— | ua ute Now York. | 
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STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
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TRE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. ie No. 24, 


DRY GOOBS. : STOVES, Ete. |_ AGENTS WANTED. | PIANOS, ORGANS, &. T 0 v 8 a. 
1 NOW IS THE TIME AB ILLL. 80 
ELEGANT To pat in te 45. LLIANT Strasburger Pfeiffer, 
Magee Elevated Oven Range soo vol umks IN ONE! | we havo just finished and offer especially 394 Broadway, V. T., 
NECK-WEA R, As Improved for 1871. 
MAGEE FURNAOE—Portable and Briok. Agents Wanted (FOR THE HOLIDAYS” French and English Toys 
FROM WALKER FURNAGE— “ 
3 MORNING GLORY FuRNAcE— __| The Library of Poetry and Song, - a fe our molldan Exhibition 
LONDON, PARIS, | Portable and Briok. Being Ohotce Selections from the Best Poste, Will commence on DECEMBER. Sth, which 
AND OUR OWN IMPROVED FIRE-PLAOE English, and ORCANS, 
TBR an uction, SPECIALTIES 
WORKROOMS. By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, ver sttractive cases, new designs ; 
| the volunie was com. to which attention is respectfully invited. ef au ue novelties to be found in the Ber 
Our regular styles are i 
| JOHN d. A. BUTLER & co., | — gular styles are in great variety, 
| New York. | illustrated, handsomely bound. A Library | 
Hand kerch iefs, . | of 300 volumes in one book, whose contents, of no . Catalogues Pies. 


MERINO AND SILK 


Under-Wear, 
Hosiery, Gloves, 


Shirts, Collars, 


Quffs, Drawers, |= 


Robes de Chambre, 


House Coats. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
No. 637 Broadway, 


Robes de Chambre 


AND 


House Coats, 


FOR 


HIOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Large assortment, superior style, very low prices 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Place. 


R. H. MACY 


INOGLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, 


DIRECT FROM ONDON 
FROM PARIS 
FROM. VIENN 


FROM R 75 NAPLES, 
FROM ZERLAND, etc 
Whioh we shall sell at the 


Lowest Possible Prices. 


R. H. MACY, 


Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. 
CARPETS, 
Furniture, Bedding, &c., 


OF EVERY STYLE AR, QUALITY. ON EASY 
KELLY X CO., 


Corner Twenty - Street and Sixth Avenue. 
Payments by the week or month. 


Always Ready.“ 
WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 


+ RAGTIOAL, PROMPT AND OHEAP 


92 WHITE STREZT. 
(Between Broadway and Elm), NEW YORK. 
Your favors earnest] 


WM. n. BROMEL sty SMITH. 
DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
— Knitting Machine. 
000 . 0 535 000 A YEAR, AGENTS 


make in almost 
cou A BIOCK- 


nt com- 
nd 


— N. 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
Is ESPEOLALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PERFECT 
SECURITY FROM AOGIDENT 
ARE REQUIRED 
J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane. N. r. 


GRANNY & CO. 

rth 7th St. Philadelphia. 

gontse Wanted — mane: more at at work for 
tanyghing G. 


AGENT made 


WHY 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE AN 


IRON CLAD)’ 


ASH or GARBAGE CAN, 
WITH 


The Patent Wrougit iron Bottom. 
Ist. They are FIRE-PROO 
2d. They are 1 than old barrels 4 boxes, 
which are liabl fire and bum you d- 
ings,as with the ABOVE BOTTOM they will last a 


lifetime. 
ore caused by ashes in old barrels 
than any ober wa wer besides Sey are dirty and a 
They any well-regulated how 
at ey meet the — of the Board of 


7 < ? re and uire for an IRON OLAD with 
the Wrought Iron bottom. 
or sale by all first-class — stores. 
Mannfactured on uy py the 
CLAD CAN Co., 61 Dey St. 


“ARCHER 


O., 
MAN — URERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 
Lambs, Ohandeliers, Brackets, &o., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Manufactory and Wareroems: 
Nos. 70, 72 & 74 Wooster street, 
(Between Broome and Spring streets.) 


NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will given to the Furniah- 
ing of Churches, Publit Halls, Private R idences, 
etc., and Desigus for special purposes ub- 
tied whe when zequtred. 

The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down tow 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 


THE J. L. MOTT 
IRON WORKS, 


Manufacturers ef 


MOTT’S 


Patent Elevated and 
Low Oven Ranges. 


Every Range warranted. 


Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere 
at our Warerooms, 


Cor. Beckman and Cliff streets, 
NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FAMILY FAVORITE ’’ 


Cc that itis e patios y no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered ala favor. As the der 
— yours of experim it embodies naturall 


4 
antages over others, which, — h ex Rent 18 5 
time, cannot now com is more 


modern produ „It com ines required | 
i f SIMPLICITY, H. - 
1 a d PTAB We furth 


er 
appy by ACTUAL 


757 y of our that it 

OR 4 cen be 22 readily 

2 A D and O RATED, ore aver t- 
ed OIL 


WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, 


TROY BELLS. 


ELE FOUNDRY. 
— 


on h 
othe (Copper an 
un 
ever used. ALL BELIS 
e Illustrated Catal sent free upon appli- 
so. N. 
— rn Btreet, Chicago, Tllino 


The Bell Foundery. 


Right to the above . — secured by Letters 


Established in West 3 N V., in 826. 
Post Office address, either | TROY, or WEST TROY 


of Troy BMLS for Churches, es, 
8. 


eto, and has sustain — — 2 — 
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SERVANT OR FRIEND? 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


H, Duty, Duty, let us now be friends! 
Walk with me, look on me with kinder eyes, 
Andspeak no more in words so lofty-wise.”’ 


— 


But on me still her awful brow she bends, 
And sternly-sweet are her low - voiced commands, 
And cold the iron crosses in her hands. 


I see the happy souls that win her love; 
Their faces shine, their prayers turn bridal-vows, 
The thorns begin to blossom on their brpws. 


I know she is so dear to those above, 
T know all saints have walked with her. so high 
That God at last could take them from the sky. 


But what am I. least prophet in her name, 
Not worthy her shoe’s latchet to unbind, 
That I should hope her choicest grace to find? 


Rough-shod for service, at the last I came; 
„Lo, send me!” knesling, eager like a child, 
And through dropped eyelids feeling how she smiled. 


But what her friendship is was never told. 
How the cross lightens, taken from her hands; 
How the feet quicken, doing her commands! 


God's wealth is hers—she pays a hundred-fold ; 
But her companion first must be her thrall— 
She gives thee nothing till thou giv’st her all. 


— — 


“SHE IS AN OLD MAID.” 
BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 


IFTEEN and twenty years ago, among the so- 

cial cliques of this country, there was hardly 

a term of opprobrium that could be flung at a wo- 
man more severe than this. Elderly men spoke 
it with a sneer, young ones with a jeér; girls whis- 
pered it to each other with a titter and a toss of 


the héad ; matronly mothers said it more softly, 


but with a significant little smile, which meant: 
“That explains everything.” 

Lying on the floor one day in the happy abandon 
of childhood, I heard a friend of my mother’s, who 
had come in for half an hour’s talk, dilating on 
the disagreeable peculiarities of a mutual ac- 
quaintance of theirs—her parsimony, her primness, 
her tendency to pick flaws in the sayings and 
doings of others. At the end of this diatribe, my 
mother observed, good humoredly and half depre- 
catingly, “Ob, well, she is an old maid, you 
know!“ 

It at once occurred to me that old maids must 
be very disagreeable people, and that they were 
disagreeable because they were old maids. 

If you tell an ordinary girl of fifteen that she 

will not be married by the time she is twenty or 
thereabouts, she will weep her eyes sore if she be- 
lieves you. To be sure, she doesn’t exactly know 
who she will marry, nor just when she will marry, 
but she confidently expects this event to happen 
at no very distant date. The girlish belief is that 
there is nothing worth living for, after twenty, 
save marriage, and that every woman who reaches 
twenty-four without being married is booked as 
an old maid, and that hardly anything short of 
miraculous interposition can rescue her from that 
awful condition. 
A woman of sixty said, compassionately, tora girl 
of eighteen, not long since, You’d better marry 
and get suited, my dear. You’ve only three or 
four years more, and then if you aren’t married, 
you'll be an old maid, for sure!“ 

Just such advice as this from family and friends, 
and the fear of being called by the hated name, 
has hurried many a girl into an ill-assorted mar- 
riage. The impression that celibacy is dishonor- 
able in a woman is responsible for a third, at least, 
of the discord and unhappiness of domestic life, 
and for many of the divorces which occur every 
year. 

thought he loved me,” said a young wife, 
bowing her head over her first child, and speaking 
of her husband, from whom she had just separated, 
after but two years of marriage. “I thought he 
loved me !” and the tears fell fast over the face of 
the sleeping child in her lap. He came to my 
father’s house to see me during a whole year, 
and everybody thought we would do nicely to- 
gether !” 

“Nicely together,” indeed! with the ill-usage 
and abandonment in two years after marriage ! 
But she did not say, “I thought I loved him ;” 
only “I (thought he leved me,” and “ Everybody 
said we would do nicely together.” 

How many more girls allow themselves to be 
governed by hearsay in making the most import- 
ant decision of their lives? If they are not old 
enough to know what they are doing, is not the 
inference this: that they should wait till they are? 

Even to-day, in spite of the liberal tendencies 
of the age, you may count me the women who 
dare to stand up boldly and proclaim themselves 
willing to wait until, by experience, self-education 
and self-discipline, they have made themselves 
fit to be the best wives of the best men, and 
then, if those to whom they are fitted do not ap- 


pear, to go on being old maids till the end of their 


Ee lives. I “al you may count me the wo- 
men; but I will, on second thought, dispense with 
the counting, if you will only find them for me. 
And yet this is the only true preparation for a 
true marriage. 


Find me the women, not very old, who can sol- 


prospect of becoming and remaining old maids! 
I think you will instead find plenty who will say, 
“I'd rather die than be an old maid!” Is it the 
natural yearning for the love of husband and chil- 
dren which makes most of them shrink from this 
prospect? No. The single woman of to-day but 
too often regards a husband as a necessary evil, 
and children as undesirable incumbrances. It is 
simply that they think any fate preferable to that 
of being called “an old maid.” Rather than that, 
any sort of a marriage. 

At school, Celia and Minnie are bosom friends. 
Minnie, aged fifteen, says to Celia (ditto), “ Let 
us see which of us will be married first. The one 
that isn’t must be bridesmaid to the one that is.” 


Then begins a sort of unacknowledged compe- 
tition between the two, as to which shall have the 
greatest number of slim youths, with incipient 
moustaches and weak chins, haunting the paternal 
mansion by day and by night. After each “comes 
out,” perhaps Minnie wins in the contest, and has 
the supreme felicity of inviting her discomtited 
friend to play second fiddle to her on the inter- 


and thought have about as much to do as they 
would with a pic-nic excursion. Minnie has the 
sweet triumph of sending her bridal cards to her 
dear five hundred girl friends before she has been 
a year out ofschool. Perhaps Celia is saved from 
a like fate by the interposition of circumstances 


and growing wisdom of ripening womanhood in 
the second. At twenty-four, if she have a good 
heart and a good head, she knows thrice as much 
of wifely and womanly duties as three such speci- 
mens of stunted development as her too-early 
married friend, all put together. And she is 
thrice as fit, in every way, to become a wife and 
amother. But you will hear Minnie, who is now 
a pale, thin, pulled-down piece ot austed wo- 
manhood, and who has never had time or strength 
to get a new idea into her head since she was mar- 
ried, by reason of the three or four puny, clamor- 
ous children about her knees, whom she calls 
“little worries,” and by reason of over- much shop- 
ping, and household display, say with a compas- 
sionate sigh of her healthy, rosy, energetic friend: 
“Oh, poor thing! she is not married yet, and Pm 
afraid she will be an old maid!” ) 

The typical old maid of the very recent past, 
was supposed. to be a severe spinster who wore 
her thin hair in stiff rows of formal curls, or else 
had it screwed into a tight little knot at the back 
of her head. Her general conformation tended to 
bone and muscle, over-much. Her voice was shrill 
and thready. Her eyes were sharp: Her mouth 
had a way of shutting up like a steel-trap. Her 
dresses were always scrimped, and her gloves and 
othersmall womanly “fixings,” were dingy. She was 
supposed to havea hard time in trying to.make 
both ends meet, except when she undertook to clasp 
the girdle which belted her meager waist. Yet 
despite this pitiable make-up, nobody pitied her. 
Everybody distrusted her. Having so few con- 
cerns of her own to attend to, she was supposed 
to take a preternatural and offensive interest in 
the affairs of others. She was looked upon very 
much as we regard a vagrant and evil-looking cat 
whom we see prowling about, outside of our our 
garden fence, and peering throu gh it with envious 
eyes at our own especial paradise. For she was 
thought to be envious of other people’s homes, 
not generally having any of her own. Though 
she was sternly and formally religious, her relig- 
ion did not escape the general mistrust, as it was 
supposed to have been taken to only as a forlorn 
hope. 

Can a more dreary picture of thwarted instincts 
and aims—of dreary living and dying—be pre- 
sented ? 

Is it any great wonder that a girl with this pic- 
ture held up constantly before her, and with the 
words: This will be your portrait if you do not 
marry,” as constantly sounding in her ears, should 
accept and welcome any escape from such a fate; 
and fail to see, on the other hand, a lot equally 
as dreary attending an injudicious choice? Love- 
less marriage, with the first gloss of newness worn 
away, and the slow eating into the flesh of the 
daily-tightening chain, forged by incompatibility 
of tastes, habits, waysof thinking and of acting, 
until the bleakest corner.of the earth would seem 
a paradise without the company of that one— 
children, who are but thorns in the flesh, by rea- 
son of following so closely in the paternal foot- 
steps. The lot of the dreariest old maid that ever 
lived is not to be compared to this for misery. 
Yet it is every year the lot of thousands of wo- 


men who cannot bear to risk, by waiting patiently 


emnly say that they are not intimidated by the. 


in the first place, and the strengthened instincts | 


esting occasion of a marriage, with which heart |. 


| 


for the proper man, the eee of being called 
an old maid! 

But every year {women have less and less ex- 
cuse for marrying for anything but pure love. 
Blessed be God that thisis so! Every year wo- 
man’s facilities for supporting herself by the ex- 
ercise of any talent with which she may be pro- 
vided—and God makes few human beings without 
at least some one sort of aptitude which they may 
turn to practical account—are being multiplied. 
When a womanis able to support herself decently, 
to command the respect of her neighbors, aud 
have some pleasure in her life besides, people are 
not half so ready to believe that if she does not 
marry it is because she cannot. Such independ- 
ence has its gratifications as well as its trials; and 
she is justified in the eyes of all for thinking well 
before she exchanges alot whose good is assured 
from one that she knows nothing ef from expe- 
perience. 

But there is no justification for herif under 
such circumstances she does not wait for the right 
man. There is but one right one for her, and 
there is but one sign by which to know him. If 
she feel content to take him for eternity as well 
as for time, stripped of all outward appliances 
and surroundings; if she can think of him under 
every accumulation of earthly misfortune, and 
still love him; if she can think of him out of the 
body, and still love him, she is safe. 

And let every good woman who still has it in 
her power to choose, if she find no man whom she 
can thus love, not flinch to have it said of her, 
“She is an old maid !” 
NAMES. 
BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 


8 Dr. Bacon, near the close of his sermon 
before the National Council at Oberlin : 

Wo represent, in some sort, more than three thousand 
churches whose common character is that they are 
churches of Christ. nothing less, nothing more. Let us 
not attempt to make them anything else but simply 
churches of Christ, holy and catholic. If there must bea 
distinction between churches and other local societies of 
Christians for worship and spiritual.communion, let the 
distinction ever be that these are churches of Christ and 
nothing else, while others choose to be churches of Christ 
and something more. 

Do I hear some one objecting that these are Congrega- 
tional churches, and therefore are not simply churches? 
But that word Congregational, in such a connection, is a 
mere phrase. A congregation, in the New Testament 
idea, is 2 church, and the phrase * Congregational 
churches,” when yeu look at the literal meaning of the 
words, is as if we should talk about church churches’’— 
meaning thereby churches that are churches and nothing 
else.“ 

Dr. Thompson, in his sermon a taking leave of 
the Tabernacle church, New York, called atten- 
tion te the fact that the word congregational was 
not in the corporate name of that well-known 
society of Christian believers. They have been. 
a church of Christ and nothing more. Needing 
a name among men they took “ Tabernacle ;” just 
as the father of an average boy calls him not Fat 
boy, nor Sleepy boy, nor Suckling boy ; but he calls 
him John to distinguish him from James, Henry, 
and Alfred—a mere name. He avoids a descrip- 
tive name, or adjectives of any sort, because he 
knows that as the boy grows up he will outgrow 
any such name. 

- Churches, where there are more than one in the 
same town or city, need names; but they do not 
need descriptive names; or, if descriptive, there 
is no need that the names should deseribe the 
least important features of the church..The thing 
actually needed is a proper name fer eagh church. 

For many years I have envied certain old 
churches in New England which are in possession 
of names which are names only—nanies which do 
not fling a denominational challenge in the face 
of pious strangers or unconverted neighbors— 
Center Church, North Church, Park Street Church, 
Plymouth Church, Old South Church, Church of 
the Pilgrims, and all such, are harmless and ser- 
viceable names. They are mere nouns proper, 
like John or James, while the family name 
Church signifies that faith toward God of some 
sort is therein proclaimed and propagated. i 

But Congregational is the least desirable of all 
names. To begin with, as Dr. Bacon shows, it is 
a pleonasm, as if one had said the church church. 
Besides this, while pretending to define or iden- 
tify a denomination, it in fact fails. For Theo- 
dore Parker’s Music Hall assembly was the 
Twenty-eighth Congregational Church ; all Bap- 
tist, 'Uniyersalist, and Unitarian churches are 
Congregational ; Quaker meetings are Congrega- 
tional. Indeed here we are again, any meeting is 
Congregational. It cannot be anything else, More 
than this, it is a long name, unhandy to write, and 
when absurdly lengthened into other adjectives 
as Congregationalist, and Congregationalistic (I 
have seen Congregationalistical), the pile topples 
over into absurdity. 

For more than seventeen years any inquirer at 


corporate name of the church which I serve re- 
corded thus: “ The Trustees of the Independent 
Congregational Church and Society of the village 
of Elmira.” Isn't that a mouthful? Isn’t that a 
great deal to sign as my official, “ Pastor of the 
trustees, etc.,” at the end of a marriage cer- 
tificate? And so, for short, letter-writers and 
others had got in a way, and our hymn books 


were branded Cong’ Church!” But six months 


ago, since our premises happen to lie on one side 
of a small; public park, our people asked and the 
court has allowed a new name, the Park Church 
in Elmira. Is not that a gain! 


The practice of affixing “colored” to the 
names of certain citizens still obtaing to some 
degree in newspapers and in legal and public re- 
ports—relic of caste and slavery. All men are 
colored, just as all churches are congregational. 
They cannot help themselves. But the practice 
of appending to a citizen’s name an adjective 
which insults without truly describing him, is 
obsolescent, now that, slavery is dead. In like 
manner Congregational, with other denomina- 
tional names, has been prefixed to churches 
during the dark ages of controversy—days in 
which Christian men felt called upon to “ testify” 
and cause “judgment to begin at the house of 
God,” days in which the Jew had no dealings 
with the Samaritans. 

But now that a more auspicious day has 
dawned, in which they who love the Lord speak | 
often one to another, let the names of separation 
be disused. Our churches, equal sisters, each 
enjoying its gospel liberty without envy or rail- 
ing, will strike their battle flags now that the 
battles are ended, and silence their war-cries 
now that they contend no longer. Following the 
things that make for peace, they will choose nice 
names that fit the mouth neatly, and offend no 
one by historic associations or arrogant preten- 
sions—names like Park Church, for instance! 

Such names as these can never be outgrown. 
The child was called Jesus, and the son of God 
is called Jesus still in glory. So a little gathering 
of Christians in its infancy may be called a 
Memorial Church, and when generations have 
come and gone the name will not be outgrown. 

If we forsake genealogies, and traditions, and 
questions that gender strife, and give ourselves 
wholly to the mind of the spirit, there will be 
developed in every company of true believers a 
spiritual life direct from God. This life is not 
transmissible, but is received by each generation, 
and by each person of that generation separately. 
A church of Christ is a company ef those who 
have been quickened thus by the Holy Ghost. It 
is a church of Christ, not in virtue of its history, 
but in virtue of the piety of its members to-day. * 

Our fathers after the flesh transmit the things 
of the flesh, carnal ordinances, liturgies, and 
other profitable gear, which do all perish in the 
using. But the Father of our spirits gives, not 
transmits.. He gives to him that asks, so runs the 
promise; not to them that are organized, unless 
happily each member of the organization is“ ask- 
ing.” Jesus taught, If ye are the children of 
Abraham, the proof of it will be found not in your 
pedigree, but in your doing to-day the deeds of 
faith which Abraham did in his day. 

At any given date, therefore, the true quality of 
a church depends upon the opdnions, temper, and 
behavior of its members then living. Conse- 
quently, a church called by a name which de- 
scribed the fathers three centuries ago, is mis- 
called when the same name is used to-day; be- 
cause there is no church that has held fast one 
descriptive name through three centuries that 
has notin that time changed so as to deserve at 
least half-a-dozen names as the process went on. 

The reader need not go far to find a Presby- 
terian church in which the elders do not rule and 
the youngers do not obey ; or Methodists who have 
deliberately given up most of Wesley’s methods; 
Episcopalians, too, who view the office of a bishop 
as Englishmen do the throne and crown—as an 
office orderly and ornamental. 

Thus on every side we may find denominational 
names thrown round live churches like the bark 
that hangs around old trees—thick, dry, seamed, 
scarred, and possessing not one single charac- 
teristic of the sapful growth which it surrounds 
but cannot imprison. 

These changes of temper and taste, these varie- 
ties of thought, and reasoning, and spiritual con- 
sciousness, that come to pass with successive 
generations, are inevitable. Since, then, all 
churches have changed, are changing, and will 
change, the unwisdom of giving descriptive 
names to them is apparent. Let but half a cen- 
tury pass and the church outgrows or drifts away 
from its name. 

Even the Roman Catholic Church is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Her “mysteries,” embalmed in 
a dead language, are the same in all lands to-day. 
But they certainly have not been the same in all 
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policy, are diversified as the races she blesses. 
The front that she presents in any given commu- 
nity, just at the point of contact between her and 
the people, is as various as the diverse usages 
among Protestants. In the celebration of her 
central mystery, which neither she nor any one 
else understands, nor pretends to, her usage may 
be uniform throughout the world, but in all else 
the Roman Catholic Church is one in name only. 
The truth is then precisely as Dr. Bacon puts 
it; our churches, if they be assemblies of Chris- 
tians led by the spirit, are “ each and all churches 
of Christ, nothing less, and nothing more. Let 
us not attempt to make them anything else but 
simply churehes of Christ, holy and catholic.” 
When, then, a new church is gathered or an old 
church revived, let the members be wise and give 
it a name which cannot disgrace it, belie it, or be 
outgrown—a proper name that will remain proper, 
since all denominational names will sooner or 
later prove themselves i improper ; that is, inappro- 
priate. 


ANOTHER ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 
THE POPE AND THE PROFESSOR. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 


T HAPPENED to meet Cyrus Field a few days 

ago, and he said that he was going to Rome 
soon to attend a Telegraph Convention there, in 
December, This struck me as an odd and quite 
memorable association of ideas. A convention of 


_ telegraph masters at Rome in December, 1871, 


two years after the meeting of the Roman Catho- 
lic Council—this congress of overseers of scientific 
industry gathered together on the ground of that 
former congress of bishops—the followers of our 
Professor’ Morse assembling in the footsteps of 
the subjects of Pius Ninth—perhaps the cham- 
pions of infallible science affirming their majesty 
near the Basilica that enthroned the infallible 
Pontiff! Is not here a text for a short week-day 
sermon ? 

I. Our Professor Morse is the ruling spirit of 
the modern system of telegraphing, although all 
the leaders of physical science and the mechani- 
cal arts, who have developed the principles of 
electricity and magnetism and applied them to 
the requisite machines and instruments, have 
some share in his triumph. It is not going away 
from the main line of our subject to look a little 
at the antecedents of his career. I remember 
well the house where, in Charlestown, Mass., he 
lived in his youth, and perhaps where he was 


born, as well as the church in which his father, 


Jedediah Morse, preached forso many years—from 
1788 to 1820. My father and mother attended that 
church for years, until the formation of the Uni- 
, tarian Society, in 1818, by a number of seceders, 
and I was baptized there when a fortnight old. 
in September, 1812, if not by Dr. Morse himself, 
by the minister who officiated for that Sunday in 
his place. His oldest son, Samuel Finley, was at 
that time a young man of twenty-one, and in 
England with Washington Allston, studying 
painting under his tuition and that of Benjamin 
West, and the next year, 1818, he received a medal 
from the Adelphi Society there, at the hands of 
the Duke of Norfolk, for an original model of the 
Dying Hercules,” his first attempt at sculpture. 


He returned to America in 1815, and after a time 


made his home in New York, where, in 1826, he 


led the movement that resulted in establishing 


the National Academy of Design, over which he 
presided for sixteen years. In 1832 he seems to 
have conceived of the idea of the electric tele- 


graph, and in 1835 to have put it into operation 


by an apparatus of his own invention, although 
he had to wait till March 4, 1848, for the recogni- 
tion of his invention by our Congress and the 
appropriation of $30,000 for an experimental 


essay between Baltimore and Washington, which 


was successfully made in 1844. Now the lines of 


communication have gone over the world, and 


the wires that joined Baltimore te Washington in 
1844 are to flash intelligence from all parts of the 
globe to this convention at Rome in 1871. Cer- 
tainly this son of the stout old Puritan champion, 
Jedediah Morse, has done his part toward carry- 
ing out the great work of the Puritan mind as the 
aggressive element in modern thought, and if 
this boy has not set the river on fire, he has come 
as near it as any one, by sending lightnings under 
rivers, lakes, and oceans. Perhaps his good father 
had some presentiment of the wide affinities of 
his family in his geographical works, and as 
early as 1784 he prepared a littie book of geogra- 
phy for schools, the first work on the subject ever 
published in America. It is well that the father 
should be first among Americans to put the whole 
globe into a school-book, and the son be first 
among men to bring the whole world together in 
lines of living intelligence. 

Good old Dr. Morse! I think that I have seen 
him in that very high pulpit in that old wooden 
church on the hill, and for years after his re- 
moval, in 1820, to New Haven, I went to school 
within a stone’s throw of the building, and saw, 
nearly every day, the house in which he so long 
lived. His Puritan rigor is not now dominant 
among his own denomination, and the Unitarian- 
ism which he so dreaded and assailed his found 
a far more effectual check from the new orthodox 
liberality than from that old orthodéx severity. 
He has struck a harder blow at the Pope, too, by 
his geographical comprehensiveness than by his 
dogmatic narrowness, and Morse’s geography 


do with brmging a more cosmopolitan humanity 
and religion, and checking the domination of the 
Pope, aud all other claimants to infallible wisdom 
and despotic power. 


II. Precisely what the electric telegraph means 
and how much it amounts to in the progress of 
civilization, we are not yet able to say with full- 
ness and certainty, but we know enough of its 
influence now to throw out some hints of its fu- 
ture. We are not to regard this invention as a 
new revelation or a fresh spiritual force, but as 
one of the new tools and new tongues that are 
doing the work and spreading the word of our 
civilization. Its most obvious office is in its 
startling revelation to space and time. This net- 
work of electric wire, that is creeping over our 
globe seems to say that space and time, so far as 
the communication of thought is concerned, shall 
be no longer. Japan is now brought to our door, 
and Constantinople and St. Petersburg are gos- 


{sips at our table, and tell us their news twice a 


day in the morning and evening papers. 


It would be a great thing, even, if we are able 
to communicate with such distant places at the 
usual rate of travel, and to send word as fast as 
horses and steam could take it, without the cost 
and trouble of those expensive carriers ; but to be 
able to send word at so little cost, and in next to 
no time, this is the marvel of the telegraph. Mr. 
Field told me that he had just sent a message to 
Japan, and that, if the operators were pushed to 
do their best and quickest, an answer from Japan 
could be obtained in ten minutes! This is wonder- 
ful, yet it is no new gospel, no new dispensation 
of the spirit. It does not of itself give true life 
to men, but merely enables them to tell more 
quickly and widely the sort of life that is in 
them. The telegraph before the Christian relig- 
ion came would not have evangelized the world, 
but would have been one new instrument of 
carrying out the will of Cesar and Alexander, 
like the Greek language and the Roman roads. 
Like these methods of communication, its influ- 
ence depends upon what is communicated. The 
voluptuous passion of Anacreon and the harsh 
satire of Aristophanes went forth in classic Greek, 
as well as the heroic song of Homer and the ideal 
thought of Plato. So the Roman roads were 
trodden by tyrants as well as heroes, and over 
their solid pavements the traitor Cataline went to 
plot at Fesulae, and the patriot Cato joined the 
defenders of Capua. When the gospel came a 
new use was found for their old lines of communi- 
cation; the Greek tongue flashed the flame of 
Pentecost throughout the world, and the minis- 
ters of Christ marched sometimes to death, but 
always to victory, on the Roman roads that were 
made for a quite different kind of soldiery. 


Exactly what messages have gone over the tele- 
graph lines we have no satisfactory means of 
knowing, and still less do we know what mes- 
sages are to be sent in future. Of course every- 
thing that people care much to communicate will 
be sent over the wires, especially whatever is 
of such pressing importance as to demand haste 
and warrant expense. We may suppose, in rea- 
son, that most messages are of a business kind, 
because the values of stocks and commodities are 
constantly changing all over the world, and buy- 
ers and sellers cannot deal safely with each other 
without knowing what are the ruling prices in 
all thé leading markets of the world. Mr. Field 
told me that the Atlantic Telegraph Company 
paid every day more than a thousand ‘dollars in 
‘gold to the Western Union Line for transmitting 
its messages through our own States. Probably 
most of these messages are of a business charac- 
ter and relate to dollars and cents. Relations of 
blood and friendship of course enter into these 
communications, and not only do our own Ameri- 
can people who are abroad like to let their fami- 
lies and friends at home know and make known 
whatever deeply concerns them, but as a nation 
we belong to both hemispheres, and millions of 
our people have kindred and friends in the coun- 
tries from which they emigrated. Yet, generally, 
messages of affection cau afford to wait a week 
or two for the steamer, whilst business is more 
impatient and imperious, and a week’s delay may 
change prices and stultify bargains that seemed 
before judicious. In matters of business, more- 
over, the whole world is now becoming related, 
and the Japanese and Chinese, with the Turk and 
the Russian, depend for their bread upon trading 
with England and America, and so are bound to 
look after us and know about us much more close- 
ly than a large part of our relations according to 
the flesh. Next to messages of business probably 
come those communications of news for our pub- 
lic papers that tell whatever is interesting and 
important in the affairs of the nations, society, 
and literature, commmunications that alike meet 
our curiosity and bear upon traffic and public life. 
Without doubt business and politics pay nine- 
tenths of.the ten or fifteen per cent. income of 
the ocean cable, and friendship, love, and relig- 
ion pay not more than the remaining one per 
cent., although this one per cent. may represent 
often more quality in value or more true worth 
than that nine per cent., and hearts may count 
more than dollars in that treasure of news across 
the ocean. Very often a message carries word of 
life or death into an anxious and even agonized 
family, and more pathos thrills upon those wires 
than hangs upon the touch of any harp strings. 


Nor is the great Christian conscience indifferent 


to this 1 of thought, and far more persons 
than the Pope's followers wait intensely for word 
of the debates of the Roman Council and the 
Germanic Reformation. 

The most obvious social and intellectual result 
of the telegraphic communication is the simultane- 
ousness of the present thought and life of the 
civilized world. We all know now what we are 
all saying and doing throughout the globe. This 
is a great matter surely, and perhaps the way toa 
still greater matter. There-are to be no more 
surprises, no fleets or armiés to start on secret 
expeditions, and even the rising storm is seen and 
duly signalled, so that the farmer thousands of 
miles away may protect his crops, and the sailor 
in remote harbors may drop anchor or set sail 
with timely warning. This fact certainly brings 
people together, and thus aggregating and ac- 
commodating the whole human race in so re- 
markable a manner, it cannot but tend to assimi- 
late them or make them like to each other at last. 

It indeed by no means follows, that because we 
human creatures are becoming like each other, 
we are therefore becoming what we ought to be, 
for evil as well as good thrives by fellowship. Be 
not deceived, evil communications corrupt good 
manners, saith the Apostle, and if the cable talks 
vice, inhumanity, or nothing but selfish traffic 
and jealous politics, it does not declare, nor help 
the kingdom of God, nor good will to men. It 
will be a great gain in good will, however, if we 
learn to see and feel, as we must do before long, 
the conversion of the substantial business inter- 
ests and material welfare of all nations, the 
mutual bearing of the mischief of the leading 
sins against health, peace, and order in all lands, 
and the ndcessity of more knowledge, ‘discipline, 
and humanity in order that we may do our work 
well and enjoy its harvests truly. We are proba- 
bly living now in the opening age of this great 
commonwealth of mankind, and all races are 
feeling as never before their common heritage of 
the globe, and the need of treating each other 
well to make the most of this heritage. More 
will come from this close communication than 
prosaic people expect, and this new seasonism of 
the combined human race cannot be meant only 
to answer to the price current of butter and 
cheese, tobacco and cotton, opium and wine, or 
even dollars and cents. Undoubtedly terrible 
passions may and will thrill through this grand 
sympathetic nerve system of manhood, but God’s 
kingdom is bound to prevail, and Christ's Gospel 
must in time to come, as in all time past, lead 
every agency of civilization, and win to his sway 
every instrument and line of communication. 

The day will come when the ocean cables and 
the mountain wires will have their Pentecost and 
glow with the heayenly flame. Old Rome herself 
may be the center not of a new Romish hierarchy 
under an infallible Pope, but of an Ecumenical 
Council in which all nations are represented, and 
the Holy Spirit is the presiding power, and the 
kingdom of this world shall become the king- 
dom of God and his Christ. 

I have not time nor knowledge enough to treat 
of the new and growing use of the telegraph in 
conveying property as well as intelligence. It is 
clear that as the world’s business becomes more 
thoroughly organized, property takes a more 
moral and spiritual character, and is but another 
name for the credit that passes current all over 
the world. Is your son in Canton or Jeddo, and 
you wish to put a thouand dollars into his pocket, 
you can do it in ten minutes through a New York 
banker who has credit in those capitals. Or if 
you choose to send a Christmas turkey to the 
poor families in St. Giles, London, yeu can do it 
as one of the festivities of Christmas eve, and 
make the ocean cable play startling variations 
thus upon the old Christmas anthem, by a proper 
message to your banker. What all this is coming 
to, who can tell—this carrying virtually of money 
and goods, or bulk as-well as brain, by lightning. 
It will be the practical omnipresence of the 
world’s wealth throughout the globe, the ubiquity 
of human power as well as human thought. So 
from the far distance we can bear the burdens and 
even fight the battles of our fellow men. Our 
gold and silver we may, if we choose, transmit in 
a flash to swell the Peter’s Pence of the Pope, or 
we may give it to uses nearer to human freedom 
and divine truth—nearer to the ends for which 
earth and seas, men and nations, were made by 
the Lord of all things. 

So closes this little essay on the Pope and the 
Professor and the two Councils at Rome. 
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„ CONTENT.” 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


HE sat under the mulberry trees gazing into 

the west, an old woman, with a look still 

and passionless, and large, calm eyes, telling a ae 
of sacrifice. 

“And you are happy now!“ I inquired. 

did not we ‘happy,’ child,—I said con- 
tent. 

“ Well, that is something.” 

“ Everything,”—and just here Queen, a ne- 
gress, black but comely,” came to tell us that 
supper was ready. So we went into the great, 
rambling log-house, which was chiefly remarka- 
ble for its total lack of windows and its ever- 
open doors. Some fragrant cedar boughs were 
blazing and crackling in the wide chimney, and a 
dozen negro babies rolled and tumbled over the 
earthen floor. A stranger was sitting on the | 


steps, smoking. He rose as we entered, and, with 
a politeness oddly at variance with his rude gar- 
ments, bowed to my companion. 

J am hunting some lost stock, madam, and 
your driver told me I could have food and shelter 
here to-night.” 

“Surely, sir,” she answered, “my doors stand 
open night and day; all travelers are welcome.” 

Thank you. I come from Comal, and am 
„ do not wish to know, sir. Indeed, I make a 
point of not knowing anything about my guests. 
The habit has saved myself and others a great 
deal of trouble.” 

The young man laughed, appreciatively, and 
we then sat down to supper. It was a meal of 
rough plenty, to which forest, farm and river had 
contributed, with coffee of that rare excellence 
which only Southern negroes know how to make. 
Very soon after it, every one on the place was 
fast asleep; but I, accustomed to much later 
hours, was made intensely wakeful by the unnat- 
ural quiet and palpable presence of so much still 
life around me. I cautiously left my room, which 
was exceedingly warm, and went back to the 
main apartment. A big negro, wrapped in a 
blanket, lay at the stranger’s door, another at 
madam’s, and several of all ages were asleep 
around the blazing fire, or in the corners out of 
the line of moonlight, which lay like a broad silver 
ribbon from door to door. I threw a large scarlet 
serape around me, and sat down on the steps 
which faced the river. Its calm, even flow in 
that deep peace blended audibly with the breath- 
ing of the sleepers around me. Such a lonely 
place! Such solemnly shaded depths! Such a 
soft, slumberous Lotus Land! It seemed to me 
as if I was sitting there in a sleep, and that the 
story madam had told me was its dream. The 
dream of a soul fighting-life at strange odds, of 
great powers and infinite love denied their 
proper arena, of a wasted life, many would have 
said; and yet she was content. 


That she had opened her heart to me involved 
no personal compliment. It was the result of one 
fof those strange moods in which the soul breaks 
down all barriers of self-imposed reticence and, 
hungering for human sympathy, begs it of the 
first kindly heart ‘it meets. I had asked her of 
her early youth, but here my curiosity was dg- 
feated. “Let that pass,” she answered; it had 
not the slightest connection with the life I now 
lead; it is so long ago, and so far away, I have 
forgotten it. With renunciation life begins, and 
when I was nineteen I gave up all those years had 
brought me for one I loved.” 

And was the sacrifice worthily offered?“ 

“1 think so. Now that those fitful, feverish 
years are over, and the injured soul at peace with 
God, I think so. And to me he was always good 
and noble ; his quarrel was with the world.” 

„A powerful foe, if he met it singlehanded.” 

“Yes; and when he could not conquer, and 
would not yield, I counselled flight; that is how 
we came first to these solitudes. The first year 
a few miserable Tonkaways, or an occasional 
hunter, was all the company we had. But my 
husband’s skill and daring, and his jovial reck- 
dess temper, soon became known; so, gradually, 
a small band of men gathered around us. They 
commenced a trade in horses and cattle, which 
took them very often to the shores ef the Rio 
Grande, and again within the limits of the larger 
settlements. I was compelled either to accom- 


that small log house you see under the live oak. 
I chose the former, and soon became an expert 
horsewoman and a fine shot, while my influence 
was even greater than my husband’s. But it was 
a wild and terrible existence. Heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, prowling savages and ven- 
omous reptiles made life a continuous strife and 
warfare. But for my husband’s and my boy’s 


me, but I did pray then. Ah, yes! believe me, 
when life fronts death, prayer is the soul’s native 
tongue ; and in these expeditions we lived almost 
from hour to hour. Nor must you imagine either 
that my companions were utterly godless. Men 
are not divided in this world into sheep and 
goats ; there are many gradations of good and 
evil. I wish you could have witnessed the hush 
which fell over the noisiest groups around the 
camp-fire when my little boy came to my knee to 
say his evening prayer. I am sure the angéls 
carried heavenward many an “Amen” to his 
„Our Father.” And it comforts me to think that 
that fair, sinless child, kneeling with clasped 
hands in the midst of those wild, rough men, may 
have been God’s evangel to them.” 


And the boy now?” I asked. 

Is in heaven. When he was five years old 
we went to Corpus Christi with a drove of 
horses, and Death took him away.“ 

“ How ?” 

“The vomito. Two of the men took it first, 
and I went to nurse and pray with them in their 
last hours; when I came back my boy was dying. 
Do you know what it is to turn back into the 
world again from a new-made grave? Life sud- 
denly became to me a simple weight, and I 
begged to go home. What did I eare that we had 
made much gold? I was a poor woman that day. 
So the company was broken up, most of men 
going on to Matamoros, while my husband and I 
returned here. But it was impossible for him to 
rest. He speedily organized a band of rangers to 


go to the Comanche country for six months, leav- 


* 


pany them, or else remain alone with my child in 


love I should have prayed to die; you look at 
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ing me to manage the farm and the servants we 


had bought. I employed myself in superintend- 
ing the enclosing of more land and the planting 
of a garden. Thus I worked hard all day, and every 
evening I sat an hour under these trees, and by 
prayer and communion with God strove to reach 
after the peace of my N In less than 
onths I was content. 
. Isaid, “ with your husband fight- 
ing the Comanche, and your only child in his 
grave! Resigned, you mean.” 
“ No;I mean what Isay. Don't you see that if 
God is sufficient for all heaven, he may easily suf- 
fice for one poor soul? 
„Christmas eve, being a holiday, the negroes 
were laughing and making a great noise. Not 
wishing to interfere with their sports, I moved 
further down the creek for my hour’s medita- 
tion, to where you see yon grove of magnolias. 
I had hardly sat down, however, before I heard a 
man's voice talking to oxen, but it sounded 
strangely to me, for certainly there were tears in 
it. I looked cautiously round the bushes, and 
saw him unyoking the beasts. I saw, too, that 
he frequently drew his sleeve across his eyes, as 
if to wipe away blinding tears. I do not mind 
women’s tears much, but to see this bearded man 
weeping in secret moved me strangely. I went 
round and approached him from a quarter by 
which my coming could be seen in advance. He 
came rapidly to meet me, and before I could speak, 
gently lifted a blanket and showed me his dead 
wife, with a little girl asleep beside her. With a 
woman’s instinct, I lifted the child into my breast 
and wrapped my shawl around it. The mother 
had died that afternoon in the wagon. She had 
been long sick; and her husband was moving her 
from the lower country to these higher lands, 
hoping to restore her health. Next day my ser- 
vants dug a grave under the magnolias, and I 
read aloud there to the weeping husband the 
glorious words of the burial service. Afterwards 
I talked with him, and found that he was going still 
sixty miles further west, to preémpt some land on 
the San Antonio River. So I begged that the lit- 
tle girl might be left with me, and he gratefully 
acceded to my wish. For four years he wrote me 
regularly, and then I never heard any more of 
him, and so the little Magnolia, as I had called her, 
became all mine.” 


Here I looked the question I did not like to 


ask, and she smiled and said. Oh, she is married, 


now ! that is her house you see across the cotton 
patch.” 

“My husband did not return as soon as I ex- 
pected, and when he came he brought with him 
two white boys whom he had taken from the 
Indians. It was supposed they were brothers, 
but the children remembered nothing but a weary 
life of slavery and ill-usage, and it seemed to‘me 
as if I could never do enough to atone for all 
those days of suffering. Perhaps I was too in- 
dulgent; God knows,I meant it all for the best. 
And now arose a great difficulty in my mind. I 
could see that my husband, from associating en- 
tirely with men every way reckless, was becoming 
as bad as his companions. I noticed, too, that 
many little gentlemanly habits that had clung to 
him in every change of fortune had been aban- 
doned. For the first time I saw him drunk. 
Wishita, one of the Indian boys, told me that 
‘the Captain much so every day,’ and my heart 
sunk like lead before the future this indicated. 
But if I resumed my nomadic life would I be able 
to save him? And then there were the three 
children and over twenty servants dependant on 
my planning and forethought. For nearly three 
years I vibrated between the two, leading a life of 
toil and care that is terrible to remember. At 
length even this became impossible ; I could no 
longer watch over him, but I could pray; and so 
henceforward I fought the battle on my knees. 


Seven more years passed. Wealth from a most 
unexpected source came to me. My father on his 
death-bed gave me his long delayed pardon, and 
my share of the inheritance. It came as most 
earthly blessings come, too late. I looked at the 
tender words, but they lost their force traveling 
through the long years of neglect, freighted with 
the wrecks of what might have been’—and that 
gold! Ah, if it had come a few years sooner! 
We never need have been here, my husband’s life 
might have been so different ; my child need not 
have died. God knows whether then it would 
have done all this, but now it was such a mockery. 
After this I was frequently urged to leave my 
husband to the lawless life he had chosen and 
come home again.” 


“But I am sure you never would have done 
that.” 

“No; I never felt the least desire. A respecta- 
ble life and white servants’ (which were the chief 
inducements offered) never for a moment tempted 
me ; besides I had been praying for seven years, I 
was not going to run away from my answer. How 


did I know but what it was near ‘ the day-break- | 


ing,’ and that very soon the angel would ask me 
What is thy name?!“ 

“ And the answer came ?” 

“Yes, it came, nat as I had hoped, but I know now 
it was best so. One night my love returned, sober 
and in his right mind. His comings home had 
always been a jubilee to the children and ser- 
vants. Far off they knew his furious gallop, his 
hearty laugh and cheery voice. Before his horse 
was well in the yard there would be a little crowd 


dle—another leap up the steps, and a passion- 
ate embrace, in which I pardoned at once all the 
hours of care and misery he had given me. But 
this time he came so slowly and quietly that no 
one was aware of it until I raised my head and 
saw him standing watching me. We looked into 
each others eyes as he held me to his heart, and 
then we both knew that he had come home to 
die. It may seem strange to you, but the hours 
in which I walked with him to the grave were the 
very happiest of both our lives. And God was 
good to us, and lengthened the days into weeks, 
and the weeks into months. A great change 
came over him, but I can’t describe it; for the 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation’— 
only I know that for him and me that miracle of 
condescension was renewed, and again ‘ Jesus 
was guest in the house of aman that was a sin- 
ner.“ I see your eyes are pitying me for the 
inevitable parting—but you need not. Have I 
not the priceless memories of those last days? Of 
the last one? We watched together its first faint 
beginnings, over the ‘happy autumn fields,’ the 
dim dawn came, loud with the voice of birds, the 
tinkling bells of cattle and the voices of the ser- 
vants; but we heard them as in a dream. In the 
room of my dying love there was a peace that 
might be felt, only a sound as of wings, stirred 
the still air. Death whom he had so often met as 
a foe, now waited asa friend for him, and when 
the sun was setting they went away together. 
Good-by, darling, I, whispered, and he waved his 
hand in his old joyous way, and called out clearly, 
Good- by, Mary, I shall be waiting for you’—and 
so my watch was over.” 

“And he has been waiting twenty years you 
said ?” 

“Yes. But what is twenty years of the dial of 
heaven? And my work was not finished—there 
was Maggie and the boys, and at least a dozen 
other ‘unmothered’ children who have since been 
sent to me to help and succor. Some of these 
have done well, they brought their recompense 
in their hands with them ; others have caused me 
many hours of anxiety and many bitter tears— 
but all are God’s by prayer and promise. They 
are scattered far and near. One of my own boys 
(that is one of the boys my husband took from 
the Indians) is with my brother in Seotland. It 
was a great opening for him, but he is proud and 
restive under authority, and I should not be 
astonished any day to see himathome. And I 
shall not scold him, although perhaps I ought to 
do, when I feel his kiss on my cheek and hear 
him say Dear old marmy, I could not stay from 
you any longer.’ I shall pardon him all his ex- 
travagances, and all his wasted opportunities, 
and just order the best robe to be brought and 
the fatted calf to be killed. I know I shall. His 
brother is a true Ishmaelite, and is now out with 
his company of Rangers protecting the San Saba 
country. I have another boy at sea, and another in 
the legislature, and the others—well, God knows 
allaboutthem. Five daughters, including Maggie, 
are married, and when I count my grandchildren 
I have to use two figures. Besides, I love my ser- 
vants, every one of them—I have not a bad one— 
and their babies are mine too.” 

I could not help smiling. The maternal in- 
stinct must be very strong in your heart,” I said. 

“Yes. The sweet child who shared with me 
those wild five years of desert life stirred it into 
existence. Being divine, it could not die with 
him, every little helpless child is a fresh incarna- 
tion of my own; and so, though I am a desolate 
woman in one sense, without a husband and 
without a child, yet when I come to die they may 
write this of me, A mother who had no children, 
but whom many children regretted.’ And with 
this I am content.” 

This was the story which hallowed the rude log 
housé and made of ita sanctuary. I thought of 
it till sleep came over me. With my head on my 
arm and my arm on the upper step, I rested calmly 
and sweetly. When I awoke, that most touching 
of nature’s spectaeles, the waning moon, was just 
dropping behind the trees; and I knew by the 
chill, damp air, and the piping of the half awak- 
ened birds, that morning was not far off. In that 
delicious climate I often slept out of doors after 
this, but this was my first night under “the 
canopy of heaven.” : 

Eleven years afterward I passed the log house 
again. Once more we sat and watched the setting 
sun, and talked of the changes those years had 
brought. She was then feeble and sore broken, 
nearing her west rapidly, but still (though much 
impoverished and bereaved by the war) cheerful 
and content. My cup of life is drunk nearly to 
the lees,” she said, but very soon now God shall 
fill it with the vintage of hedven.” 
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FRmpay EVENING, Dec. 8, 1871. 


. is the evening for the monthly meeting 

for missionary intelligence and prayer. We 
have present with us Brother Clark (Rev. N. G. 
Clark, D. D., Foreign Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M.). 
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around him then it was one leap out of his sad-! 
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| from the Turkish Mission—from the Orient; and he 
will eccupy your attention in giving such knowl- 
edge as he has derived from personal experience in 
that distant land: 


Dr. Clark.—We have good authority tor the 
statement, All nations shall eome und worship 
before wee O God. Do we believe it? Do we be- 
lieve that Christian institutions—Christian churches 
and schools and homes—are to be tbe common — 
session of all mankind? We have the word of God 
forit. Let us bave faith to accept it, and regard 
this triumph simply as a question of time, not 
doubting that it will come sooner or later. Very 
many of us have had the feeling that this matter of 
foreign missions was a proper thing to give to, and 
to ‘pray for, occasionally, but that ita results were 
to ooked for, not in our day, but in the distant 
future. I desire to show you, by our methods of 
work, and by the economy of our work, that we 
— L an early triumph of the Gospel in the 
world. 

First of all, bear in mind that our work is not pas- 
toral, butapostolic. The method of carrying it out 
is substantiully that of the apostles. We find it laid 
down in the Acts of the Apostles. After years of 
exper ihe missionary societies are going back 
to that simple method. Let me illustrate it by an 
account of the operations of a single field. The 
method pursued in that field will illustrate the 
method by which the American Board is carrying 
on its work in all fields. 

Go with me to Kharpüt, in Eastern Turkey. 
Fifteen sours ago three brethren went out there to 
labor. Then, when this work first began, only a 
very few were interested in the truth there; but 
there are now in that field, which is about one- 
third as large as the State of New York, eigh- 
teen churches, sixteen native pastors, some seven 
hundred communicants, and a hundred and twen- 
ty native laborers. The influence of the work 
there has also extended into the Armenian 
churches, where ten or twelve thousand persons 
have learned to read. And all this is the result of 
the labor of these three men, which has been carried 
on in accordance with the apostolic method. They 
selected a few young men of ability and promise, 
and brought them together in the training school, 
and prepared them to go out as representatives. 
And an intelligent Armenian, understanding the 
language, and being familiar with the customs of 
the people, is far more effective than any Ameri- 
can could be. 

The method of procedure was this: Some one of 


missionary would r there with one or two of his 
native heipers, and begin to work. He would hold 
a protracted meeting ; and after a number had be- 
come interested, he would leave a helper and go 
elsewhere. He would perhaps organize a church, 
and settle a pastor over it, inducing the people to 
pay for bis ＋ 4 Thus the missionary work for 
eight or ten of the surrounding villages would be 
substantially done at that point. The habit was to 
train every man, woman and child who came to 
Christ to work; and natives were sent all through 
the neighboring villages. It was not proposed to 
carry the missionary work, as missionary work, 
into more than about one in ten of the villages, that 
one being selected as a center, that-it might send out 
light 2 all the surrounding region. 

hat had it cost to carry on this work? Three 
men with their families, and two unmarried ladies, 
were first sent to the field. They took from amon 
the natives ee who promised well, and trained 
them; and these persons, when they were prepared 
for the work, went out to the villages, twenty, or 
thirty, or fifty, or a humdred miles away, and ht 
the people. An educated preacher, with a family, 
— make his bome an illustration to those around 
about him of what the Gospel does for men. There 
was one seminary in which there were forty young 
men, and another in which there were forty women. 
Then there was a church. building, one half or two 
thirds the expense of which was,borne by the com- 
munity of eight or ten villages. The cost of plant- 
ing Christian churches and schools, and seminaries, 
and carrying on this whole work in the villages and 
towns of which Kharpüt was the center, and which 
contained some five or six thousand inhabitants, 
carried on for fifteen years under the direction of 
three married missionaries, and two unmarried 
women, in a region about one third the size of New 
York, or about as large as the State of Connecticut, 
was, all told, less than eigbt thousand dollars a year. 
And where else had thére been seen a wiser econo- 
my? Where else could means be made to go so far 
for the social and moral elevation of a people? 

In the whole Turkish Empire, which was almost 
entirely left to the American Board, they have at 
this date, sixteen stations, and in alla hundred and 
twenty-two missionaries; men and women. Un- 
fortunately, these sixteen stations, or centers, are 
not all weil manned and well womaned. At some 
of them there are only two missionaries. In 
each, three men and two women are wanted. 
W hen these are secured, the missionary force there 
will be ample top fully occupy the field. 

Now, was not that truly apostolic work—sendin 
missionaries into heathen lands to train up a native 
agency toenlighten and christianize the people? It 
is not believed by the Board that the work of 
evangelization is to be done by Americans, or ®y 
Englishmen, or N Germans. They ; believe: on 
the contrary, that it was to be done by the people 
themselves. But men must be sent out to train 
them, to educate them, and to supervise them, 
until they can go on with the work alone. 

The brethren at Kharpüt felt that if they had 
not, had so large a region they might, the whole 
body of them, this very year, have left the place 
for another field, but under the circumstances they 
deemed it necessary that they should stay there 
four or five years more. Then they expect to go 
somewhere else. And it was hoped that through 
the influence which might be exerted on Duke 
22 they obtain to go tg Van 
an ars, an e surrounding region, 2 tart 
another Kharpfit. and 6 

That is one plan of work. 
the Gospel among the 
Turkey. 


another is to carry 
auUlgarians, in European 
Bulgaria is geupied by a rude, simple, 
hearty, vigorous yace of people, six millions in 
number, stretching from the Augean to the Danube. 
What is wanted from the churches for the 
evangelization of these six millions of people is 
fifteen men. Each man would be given a parish of 
four hundred thousand. A less number of wis- 
sionaries will be required, because the people 
are so advanced in education, Their common 
schools are in a flourishing condition; and forty- 
five of their — 1 men are at Rupert College, 
seeking the advantages of that institution. There 
are needed means, jn 

cation, but 

On the Fourth of July last the s er had the 
| pleasure of going with Dr. Riggs,o Constantinople, 
to Eeki where they put the Bible on a table, 
around which they, with other missionaries kneeled, 
inaugurating the European-Turkey mission. They 
felt that they were keeping the Fourth of July in 
the best way they could, by starting an American | 
independence among those six millions of people. 
They had four men there; but they wanted more. 
‘Fifteen men, with five centers, would be sufficient 
for the whole field. | 

In the providence of God, there are, at the pre- 
sent time, not less than eighty millions of human 
beings Gependip for the word of life on the 
churohes that act through the American Board— 
the Congregational churches in the United States. 
And the speaker thought that if they took up 
their part of the work as God had thrown it upon 


ot for the promotion of edu- 


a number of villages would be singled out and a 


only for the preaching of the Gospel. | 


‘say what you will. 


had been thrown upon them, we might hope, before 
the close of this century, to see the Word of God 
ut into the hands of every family on the globe. 
nsidering what were the present facilities for 
spreading the Gospel; and considering what had 
been done, was it extravagant to hope for sucha 
blessec consummation? 

What is wanted for this work is some of the 
best young men in the community. It will not 
do to put second or third-rate men in the field. 
When it comes to laying the foundation of Christian 
institutions, a thoroughly cultured man is of 
vastly more account than one that was uncultured. 
There is no cultivation, no superior endowments, 
no form of useful knowledge, that will not come 
in play in this work. Therefere the best men are 
wanted to devote themselves to it. There is great 
need that those young men who have had the ad- 
vantage of a collegiate education, and who are 
turning their attention to the practice of law, or to 
mercantile pursuits. should consecrate themselves 
for missionary work. Whether they go to foreign 
lands, or remain at home, let them be vonsecrated 
to Christ, and the be si which would lead them to 
go about doing good. 


Mr. Beecher—Once a month we meau to have 
just such live missionaries here as we have had 
to-night, if we can get them; and since we have 
begun a little more earnestly the work of acou- 
mulating missionary intelligence, I hope our prox- 
imity to New York will give us access to brethren 
who come back fresh from the field, and bring the 
smell of the garden on their raiment. 


This church, you know, was organized at a time 
when home heathenism was largely in the ascen- 
dant. We had a battle to fight on our own ground, 
and that impressed itself very much on the early 
history of this church. There was always a latent 
missionary feeling in us; but it never worked itself 
out in the direction of foreign missions in the past 
so far as it did in some other directions, nor as far 
as I think it will hereafter. It seems to me that the 
drift is in that direction now. 


— 


OTHERWISE. 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


1 WAS hurrying home last night from a pub- 
lic meeting called to. consider certain projects 
for the benefit of our rapidly growing town, when 
L overtook a neighbor of mine, Mr. Patrick 
O’Shaunessey, a substantial, well-to-do-gentle- 
man, whose gait is somewhat more deliberate 
than mine. 

“How now!” he exclaimed, greeting me in his 
customary hearty manner. Rushing along as 
usual, as though the world would forget to turn 
if you should put on the brakes a moment. 
What’s your hurry ?” 

None,“ I replied. “ And as we have the same 
road to tfavel, I shall-be delighted to ‘ put on the 
brakes,’ as you call it, and risk a general smash 
up for the sake of your company by the way.” 

“Pity you and your party could not be as con- 
siderate in public matters,” he replied. “In your 
haste for ‘improvement’ you push things at a 
rate that fairly drives us plethoric people out of 
breath, and, what’s more, out of pocket.” 


there was a snap to his voice that showed he was 
not yet recovered from the heat of the diseussien 
we had just taken part in, with reference to the 
erection of a new high school- house. 


“ Hardly as bad as that, I hope, Mr. O’Shaun- 
essey,” I said; “ still I confess we are sometimes 
impatient at your opposition to schemes so 
plainly calculated to advance the common in- 
terests of the community.” 


in,” he said. “It’s all very true, as your side 
argued to-night, that a new high school weuld be 
a grand thing—for you. But what use will it be 


E Ito us Catholics, who cannot use it? You are 


able, and ought to be willing to build your own 
school-houses, as we do ours, out of your own 
pockets. As a Cathalic, I protest against being 


compelled to pay for any more of your Protestant 
schools.” 


schools Protestant schools?” I asked. 

“Because they are Protestant schools,” he re- 
plied, emphatically. “ You would not presume 
to call them Catholic schools, would you ?” 


“Certainly not! No more are they Jews’ 
Sehools or Infidel schools, They are simply sec 
ular schools. I'll admit they have not always 
been as purely non-religious as I should have 
been glad to see them: but our new Board is in- 
clined, I think, to make them just what they 
should be, by rigidly excluding everything of x 


sectarian tendency. There's Tom Smith’s black 


smith shop,” I continued, as we passed the door. 
“Tom is a Methodist. Are your horses shed with 
Methodist shoes because Tom puts them on ?” 
forbid!” interposed Mr. O’Shaunessey. 
In his shop,” I went on, Tom has to do with 
matters—not opposed to his religion, surely, or 
anybody’s religion—but something entirely dis- 
tinct from religion. Just so do the schools. They 
supply those fundamentals of education that 
are esgential to intelligent citizenship, and leave 
party matters, whether of Church or State, to be 
attended to by party effort!“ 

Theoretically that may be true,” Mr. O’Shaun- 
essey replied. “‘ But suppose you were to suc- 
ceed in making it really true, that would only be 
making a bad matter worse. Religion is not a 
thing the child can put off and on like an old 
coat. You cannot shut God out of the schools. 
and have them anything but godjess’ schools, 
And to us Catholics, who. 


them, and other churches took up their part as it 


4 COLLOQUY: EDUCATIONAL ANP. 


— 


Mr. O’Shaunessey chuckled at his joke, but 


There's where a difference of opinion comes . 


“Why do you persist in calling the public _ 


hold that there is n possibility of true education. 
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apart from the teachings of the Church, your 
‘secular,’ ‘non-religious’ schools, as you call 
them, are an abomination of the worst sort. Our 
conscience forbids our sending our children to 
them; and to make us pay for what we are de- 
barred from using is sheer robbery.” 7 

J was surprised, Mr. O' Shaunessey, to see you 
working with us in favor of the proposed water- 
works.” 

„There you go, dodging,” he retorted triumph- 
antly. “It is just impossible to get one of you 
Protestants to meet this issue squarely. You 
have a marvelously tender regard for the rights 
of conscience, until semebody’s conscience con- 
flicts with your will; then good-bye to principle! 
But why should you be surprised at my favoring 
the water-works !“ 

“You have a good well on your premises, 
haven't you?“ 

“Indeed, I have; one that never fails, and 
sweeter water never came from the ground.” 

haven't,“ I went on. 
partial to the hard water of the wells hereabouts, 
and rain-water I can’t endure. So I havea per- 
sonal interest in the scheme for supplying the 
town with soft water from Sachem’s Pond.” 

„ didn’t think you so selfish,” Mr. O’Shaunessey 
replied. ‘“ For my part, there is something more 
to be considered in a matter of this sort than 
mere personal liking or disliking. The public 
health and the safety of property are at stake. 
The town is growing so fast that the wells and 
cisterns are not to be depended on. We are in 
danger of a water-famine, or a Chicago fire, any 
dry season. 

“ Of course, I take all that into consideration, 
too,” said I; “and that is the way I endeavored 
to put the matter to Col, Mars, the other day. He 
is one of our heaviest tax-payers, you know, and 
we were anxious to enlist him on our side. I 
tried my best, but failed. Said he: 

IT have sunk this artesian well of mine four 
hundred feet through solid rock, without asking 
my neighbors tor a penny of help. It supplies 
my mill with all the water I need, and purer 
water than you can get from any pond in the 


country. If the rest of you want water, you can 


bore for it as I did, or tap the pond, at your own 


cost.’ 
‘The town has grown so large,’ I replied, 


‘and the demand for water so great, that private 
effort is inadequate. The water supply has now 
become a first-rate public interest. 

et is no more a public interest than the food- 
supply,’ he replied. ‘We all have to eat as 
well as drink; and you might as well call on me 
to help support a public bakery or meat-shop as 
to tax me for water-works.’ 

“* So we might,’ I said, if, in case of famine or 
a siege, the food-supply were reduced to as sim- 


ple terms as the water supply; that is, to plain 


bread or meat, or some such simple aliment. 
Then fer the sake of public economy and security, 
and to prevent oppressive monopolies, it would 
be right and proper for the people to undertake 
collectively the provisioning of the town. But, 
under present circumstances, the two cases are 
not at all parallel. On the one hand, is simple 
water, flowing, so far as we are concerned, from a 
single source, and supplying indispensable com- 
mon needs. On the other hand is an infinite va- 
riety of aliments, coming from an infinite variety 
of sources, and gratifying an infinite variety of 
We can unite in supplying ourselves 
with water, because we all need it in its sim- 
plicity ; and by so uniting, we can secure, at a 
comparatively small cost, a bountiful supply that 
will insure general safety in case of fire, and 
prevent the possibility of any extortion by mo- 
nopolists in case the wells give out.“ Was not 
that a fair statement of the case ?” 

Perfectly fair,” assented Mr. O’Shaunessey. 

„But,“ I continued, Col. Mars refused to ad- 
mit its fairness. | 

„ don’t want your pond-water,’ he said. 
‘T wouldn’t use it if I could, and couldn't it 1 
would. Only the purest water, like that of my 
artesian well, will answer in paper-making. If 
you must have pond-water, why don’t you take 
it and use it and let me alone?’ 

“ * Because, my dear sir,’ I said, this is to be a 
common public work, to be paid for out of the 
publie treasury. It is impossible to exempt your 
property from its quota of the tax, because you 
think the work is not going to benetit you spec- 
ially. We built a bridge across the river near 
your mill, not long ago. I never have had, and 
probably never will have, occasion to go that way; 
but I could not escape my share of the eost of the 
bridge on that plea.” 

„Well, he said, I suppose you will make me 
pay it whether I will or no, for you outnumber 
me atthe polls. But in justice I think you ought 
to return my tax to me in consideration of my 
supplying my workmen and their families, as I 
have done heretofore, from my well. It is an out- 
rage to tax me, and make me no. return.’ 

“We think we do make youample return,” I 
said. “Suppose your mill were endangered by 
fire, by a workmen’s strike, or some public enemy ? 
You could, morally and legally, call on your 
neighbors to help protect your property, even at 
the risk of their lives. Shall your property do 
nothing for your neighbors in return? Besides, 
every dollar we spend of your money toward 
making the town more wholesome and habitable, 
comes back to you with interest in the increase 

igivts to the value of your property. There is 


** Besides I am not. 


> 


nothing better calculated to call desirable citi- 
zens to settle among us than an adequate supply 
of good water. Every worthy family added to 
our population adds to the business of the place, 
increases the general prosperity, and thus en- 
hances the value of your possessions. ” 

“ That was well put,” said Mr. O’Shaunessey ; 
“and you might have clinched the argument 
with a reference to the effect of a good water- 
supply on public health. As I said at the meet- 
ing to-night, we are threatened with an invasion 
of cholera next year, or the year after. The 
scourge seems to be traveling this way. It is well 
understood that one of the best safeguards 
against the disease is a generous supply of water 
free from possibility of contamination from sew- 
age. I should be afraid to trust some of the wells 
in the lower part of the town in the case of an 
epidemic. So, as I remarked to the committee, 
Iam perfectly willing to stand my share of the 
water-tax for the security of the public health, 
though I shall probably never use the water my- 
self. And I think every good citizen should look 
at the matter in this way.” : 

Mr. O’Shaunessey stood at his gate as he spoke 


the last words. Won't you come in?” said he. 


It was past ten o’clock, and my family would 
be watching for me, so I thanked him, and de- 
clined. | 

I was sorry, however, as I walked homeward, 
that the road had not been half a mile longer, to 
give me opportunity to bring the conversation 
to the point I had in mind touching the school- 
question. Still, come to think it over, perhaps 
it was best as it was. I should prefer to have 
the analogy between a common secular school 
system and a common water-supply suggest it- 
self to Mr. O’Shaunessey, rather than force it 
upon him. If he thinks over what we said, the 
parallel cannot escape him; and it is not possi- 
ble that a man who thinks so soundly and patri- 


otically on one subject of public interest can fail fionally loyal, and such loyalty is not worth a 


to see how narrow and illogical is the position he 
has taken on a subjeet that is its precise counter- 


part. 
Public Opinion. 


(From the Jewish Messenger.) 


N extract, which we give in another column, 
froman English paper, relative to the opera- 
tions of the Society for Promoting Christianity 
among the Jews,“ is au interesting exhibit of what 
a mistaken zeal can effect. From the report of its 
Manchester branch, we learn that three Jews have 
been converted during the past year, while “eigh- 
teen have made inquiries concerning the doctrines 
of Christianity.“ Why so many missionary publi- 
catians have been received by the beneficiaries” 
of the Society, may be explained by the fact, that 
they were no sooner received than destroyed. Itis 
admitted that, pecuniarily, the Society is not a suc- 
cess; spiritually, however, the patrons are pleased 
to assert that it is a growing field,’ a harvest of 
the Lord.“ Though unwilling to rob any pious 
Chadbands of their gratuitous spiritual“ conso- 
lation, we yet would suggest that were their efforts 
directed to promote pure Christianity among 
Ohristiaus, they could not result in more fatal, 
striking, and lamentable failures. 

But seriously, do these men never reflect that sal- 
vation is conditioned by the life, not the creed; that 
Christianity and Judaism, as mere confessions of 
faith, are of little eternal value, while the higher 
manhood, the nobler feeling, and the loftier aspira- 
tions, are left grovelling in the mire of intolerance 
and bigotry? The most of us are born into the 
the bonds of sectarianism; we are educated into 
different forms of belief; we are trained into vari- 
ous fields of action. Why should this prevent us 
from fostering a broader sympathy, a kindlier im- 
pulse, an honest, heartfelt charity for the brother- 
hood of man—the only kind of religion, perhaps, 
upon which the Father of all seots can graciously 
smile, and lavish the benefits of His universal love. 

HUXLEY LEANING TO ORTHODOXY. 
[From the London — the Evening Mall- Justin 


1 HAVE heard many complaints and lamenta- 
tions lately over the recent degeneracy in this 
respect—of whom do you think? Of Professor 
Huxley himself! He, the prince-iconoclast, is sgid 
to be now bending the knee to orthodox images. 
He has attacked Popery in the good old respectable 
way, not unworthy of Exeter Hall; he has patron- 
ized the Bible; he has pronounced Amen“ more 
clearly than Macbeth was able to manage it; and he 
has declared that education without religion only 
makes clever rogues. Is there any harm in all that? 
you will ask. Surely not. Only how is it, people 
inquire, that Huxley manages to say and do ‘these 
things? It is not wonderful, perhaps, that there 
shouid be prophets, but it does seem wonderful at 
first that Saul should be among them. New, I think 
there can be no doubt that Professor Huxley has 
lately made concessions to orthoddxy such as it 
would have been vain to expect three years ago. 
He is a member of the London School Board, a posi- 
tion almost as much coveted as that of a member of 
Parliament, and his concessions to orthodoxy have 
been made since he began his candidature. Natu- 
rally, some of his disappointed followers insist that 
he has sold his private judgment for a popular elec- 
tion. But is not the change (for it really is a change) 
to be explained in another way more honorable to 
the great savant? Until he became a candidate for 
a seat at the School Board, Huxley had little oppor- 
tunity of studying the English public mind. He 
lived and disputed among philosophers; he often 
lectured to the people, but he did not mingle with 
them. Coming to the labors of a candidature and 


the test of a popular election, may he not have had 
his eyes for the first time opened to the fact that 
certain beliefs which the materialistic philosopher 
is apt to put aside as obsolete superstitions are still 
living faiths in the souls and the intelleots of multi- 
tndes of men—and is not Huxley practical enough 
to think that, after all, there must be something in 
the creeds that take so strong a hold of human na- 
ture? Huxley has shown great political capacity 
and statesmanlike flexibility since his entrance into 
public life, and many people think that before long 
we shall see him in Parliament. Perhaps he has 
learned jalready that compromise is the essence of 
politics, and that you cannot settle faiths by scientific 
facts. I think this is the explanation of his change 
of attitude, and I see no reason whatever to brand 
him as a renegade. But it is certain that there are 
some who already seem inclined thus to brand him. 
I feel confident that he will soon be as unpopular as 
he lately was popular among the extreme free- 
thinkers. He himself dethroned Professor Owen 
because Owen seemed willing to put bonds of ortho- 
doxy on science, to bind Leviathan with a chain. 
The whirligig of time seems, as usual, to bring about 
its revenges. Perhaps Owen may see those who most 
eagerly and loudly acclaimed the bold triumphs of 
his younger rival now gathering together to throw 
down that rival’s statue from the pedestal on which 
they did so much to place it. 


THE LONDON PRESS ON THE COURSE OF SIR CHARLES 
DILKE. 


IR CHARLES DILKE will only raise an 
enthusiasm tor the objects of his attacks— 
attacks which he acknowledges require explana- 
tion, yet cannot expiain without getting deeper 
into the mire. If he persists, he will find that he is 
only furnishing sport toa public who are rather in 
want of itjust now. The Englishman is always glad 
of somebody to hunt. Sir Charles Dilke has broken 
covert h what all calland feel an unmanly at- 
tack on the Queen. Already a dozen .people have 
seized the opportunity to prove themselves twenty 
times more loyal than their neighbors. That we 
rotest against. Nobody hasa right to be excep- 


straw. But we shall have plenty of it if Sir Charles 
Dilke persists in his singular monomania.—Times. 


The common theory of a Republican is of a being 
gifted with asuperior virtue, who has, at least, the 
courage of his opinions, not to say a decent regard 
for the truth. He who seeks to cure bis generation 
ot a profligate flunkeyism ought at least to exhibit 
in himself a model of the coming chivalry. A 
gentleman—nay, a baronet--who attacks a lady 
should have previously made sure, not only that his 
attack was justified by a sense of public duty, but 
that it was based on correct information, carefully 
sifted and proved to be such by himself. The 
charges brought against the Queen by Sir Charles 
Dilke were either leveled at the person of the 
Sovereign, or they had no meaning. Had it been 
Sir Charles Dilke’s purpose merely to criticise cer- 
tain items in the Queen's Civil List, with an honest 
view of cutting down needless expenditure, his 
proper course was clearly to bring the matter be- 
fore the House of Commons, who alone are respon- 
sible for the Civil List, and by whom alone it could 
be amended. On the other hand, if it was Sir 
Charles Dilke’s object to overthrow monarchical 
institutions, and to bring about a Republio, we can- 
not conceive any oourse more illogical or unmanly 
than to address himselt to an admiring Liberal 
meeting in Newcastle. It is impossible to doubt 
that Sir Charles Dilke,in his speech which he de- 
livered at Newoastle, really meant to assail the 
personal conduct of the Queen by insinuating that 
the Civil List is maintained in its present state 
merely for the gratification and in opposition to the 
opinion of Parliament.—Standard. 


about to say, could be more contemptible—than to 
ory out that the personal character of the Queen is 
assailed if a member of Parliament criticises the 
Civil,List, or even declares that he is a theoretical 
admirer of the Republican form of government. If 
there were anything which could make reasonable 
and moderate men here feel soberly inolined to 
question the advantages of a monarchical system, it 
would be the adoption of the doctriae—were such a 
doctrine possible of adoption among sane people— 
that any criticism of the cost and form of govern- 
ment is an attack on the Sovereign. Thisis a sort 
of theory as new as it is offensive. Were it to be- 
come adopted as a part of our constitutional scheme, 
it would go farther to republicanize the country 
than allthe lectures which Sir Charles Dilke could 
deliver for the next twenty years. Of course the 
whole principle of constitutional sovereignty rests 
on exactly the opposite theory. We have respon- 
sible ministers in office for the express purpose of 
allowing the public the fullest freedom of criticism, 
without the possibility of its involving the personal 
merits of the Sovereign, or dragging even the name 
of the ruler into the controversy.—Daily News. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND. 
a 8 deliv at Leeds, Nov. by Sir C 
{From peech ered — 8, 23, by Sir Charles 


O hear what is said of those who dare to raise 
this question, one would think that Republi- 
canism meant robbery, murder, and fire-raising, 
whereas it means nothing more nor less than choice 
by merit. Iam inclined to adopt the view of Ben- 
tham, who, in the preface to his Constitutional 
Code,” speaks of reform in England as an effecting 
of melioration by gradual changes, which, in so far 
as, they are conducive to the prefessed end, will be 
so many approaches toward Republicanism.’’ Now, 
it is often said that we practically have attained this 
end, and that the Constitutional Monarchy under 
which we live is the best of all Republics. Well, I 
am aware that we no longer live in a despotic or 
king-stricken country; but we are lord-stricken. 
We are slaves to flunkeyism and to the worship of 
gold, and of caste, and of success. We have before 
bo no sufficiently high ideal, and if we are to be 


| judged by the writings of many of our papers, we 


Nothing can be more childish—nothing, we were 


are no longer the Englishman of Milton’s England, 
but only the accidental occupants of the richest spot 
upon the surface of the globe. The form of the 
Monarchy might doubtless in this country long exist, 
but that of which I complain is not the mere matier 
of form or name, and those men are the worst ene- 
mies of Monarchy who are the upholders of the cor- 
ruptions that have gathered under the shelter of its 
wing. It is not so much of the name of Monarchy 
that I complain, as of 
These honors without honor; 

These ghost-like gods of gold; 

This Earth that wears upon her, 

To keep her heart from cold, 
No memory of men that brought it fire of old.“ 


I have said that I should besorry if I could not make 
a better defense for Monarchy tban has been made 
of late. I may add that I should be also sorry if I 
could not make a defense for the principles of Re- 
publicanism very different from that which I am 
falsely supposed to have made at Newcastle. Those 
who thought that my speech contained an argument 
for a republic founded on the cost of Monarchy, are 
mistaken in their view of its intention and its scope. 
The papers began to write before they had so much 
as heard what I had to say. I speak not for others 
—I do not pretend in saying this to represent the 
views of any man—but speaking for myself, I should 
be a Republican if a Republic were more costly 
than a Monarchy. I think that the training that 
you can give to the young under a Repubiic is no- 
bler—in its absolute substitution of,merit for birth— 
than any training that is compatible with Monarchy. 
I consider that the mere fact that every place in the 
government of a Republic is accessible to every citi- 
zen, is of itself of enormous value as a moral lever. 
I believe that we cun love and worship the idéa of 
the state of which we are the citizens less well in 
the form of a Kingdom than in that of a Republic. 
lam of opinion that a Monarchy is a good govern- 
ment for children, and a Republic a good govern- 
ment for grown men. 


DONKEY-RIDING IN SORRENTO. 
[From Old and New—Charies D. Warner.) 


HERE is always a wild excitement about 
mounting donkeys in the morning here for an 
excursion among the hills. The warm sun pouring 
into the garden, the smell of oranges, the stimulat- 
ing air, the general openness and freshness, prom- 
ise a day of enjoyment. There is always a doubt as 
to who will go; generally a donkey wanting; 
somebody wishes to join the party at the last mo- 
ment; there is no end of running up and down 
stairs, calling from balconies and terraces; some 
never ready, and some waiting below in the sun; 
the whole house in a tumult, drivers in a worry, 
and the sleepy animals now and then joining in the 
clatter with a vocal performance that is neither a 
trumpet-call nor a steam-whistle, but an inde- 
scribable noise, that begins in agony and abruptly 
breaks down in despair. It is difficult to get the 
train in motion. The lady who ordered Suecarina 
has got a strange donkey, and Maccaroni has on 
the wrong saddle. Succarina is a favorite, the 
kindest, easiest and sureat-footed of beaste—a di- 
minutive animal, not bigger than a frieze sheep ; 
old, in fact grizzly with years, and not unlike the 
aged, wizened little women who are so common 
here; for beauty in this region dries up; and 
these {handsome Sorrento girls, if they live, 
and almost everybody does live, have the pros- 
pect, in their old age, of becoming mummies, 
with parchment skins. I have heard of climates 
that preserve female beauty ; this embalms it, only 
the beauty eseapes in the process. As I was say- 


head is large, and one might be conténted to be as 
wise as she looks. 

The party is at length mounted, and clatters 
away through the narrow streets. Donkey-riding 
is very good for people who think they cannot 
walk. It looks very much like riding, to a spec- 
tator; and it deceives the person undertaking it 
into an amount of exercise equal to walking. I 
have agreat admiration for the donkey character. 


ment, such return of devotion for injury. Their 
obstinacy, which is se much talked about, is only 
an exercise of the right of private judgment, and 
an intelligent exereise of it, no doubt, if we could 
take the donkey point of view, as so many of us are 
accused of doing in other things. Iam certain of 
one thing: in any large exoursion party, there will 
be more obstinate people than obstinate donkeys ; 
and yet the poor brutes get all the thwacks and 
thumps. Weare bound to-day for the Punta della 
Campanella, the extreme point of the promontory, 
and ten miles away. The path lies up the steps 
from the new Massa earriage-road, now on the 
backbone of the ridge, and now in the recesses of 
the broken country. What an animated picture is 
the donkeyoade, as it mounts the steeps, winding 
along the zig-zags! Hear the little bridle-bells 
jingling, the drivers gruaning their “‘ a-e-ugh, a-e- 
ugh,” the riders making a merry din of laughter, 
and firing off a fusilade of ejaculations of delight 
and wonder. 

The road is between high walls; round the 
sweep of curved terraces whieh rise above and 
below us, bearing the glistening olive; through 
glens and gullies; over and under arches, vine- 
grown—how little we make use of the areh at home! 
—round sunny dells where orange orchards gleam ; 
past shrines, little chapels perched on rocks, rude 
villas commanding most extensive sweeps of sea 
and shore, The almond-trees are in full bloom, 
every twig a thickly-set spike of the pink and 
white blossoms; daisies and dandelions are out; 
the purple crocuses sprinkle the ground, the sta- 
mens exquisitely varied on the reverse side, and 
the petals of bright salmon color; the large double 
anemones have come forth, certain that it is 
spring; on the higher crags by the wayside, the 
Mediterranean heather has shaken ont ite delicate 
flowers, which fill the air with a mild fragrance; 
‘while blue violete, sweet of scent like the English, 


| make our path a perfumed one, And this is winter, 


ing, Succarina is little, old, and grizzly; but her 


There never was suoh patience under wrong treat- 
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’ nd Descriptive. preached in 
D. D., Livingston — Dlvinit ty from 

1817 to 1852. He being dead yet speaketh.”” New 

Haven: Judd & White. 1871. 

Dear Dr. Fitch Who that has listened to him in 
the old chapel of Yale does not remember him with 
affection, and with a smile gilding their implicit 
faith in him, and their profound respect for him? 
A child, by virtue of his truthful, loving heart, his 
guileless purity, his frank sweetness; and yet a man 
with an intellect so strong, and a will so resolute for 
truth and duty, that he stood prominent in many a 
conflict among those who had pressed to the front. 
He loved truth with all his heart, because he so loved 
God,—and man through God, And it is because of 
this that he has these friends and admirers ’’ whose 
requests we are told, repeated and urged, have 
brought about the publication of thesermons before 
us. His admirers, indeed, were all his friends.“ 
He won the hearts of those whose minds were fur- 
nished and filled with light by his teachings. This 
handsume volume will prompt many of them to re- 
member how confidently they used to rest in his 
ability to grasp the greatest themes, and expect the 
logical arrangement, the skillful explication of them 
and the solid satisfaction of hisarguments; and how 
they used to begin to glow with him as he conveyed 
the rays he had gathered to the intense focus of 
„the application.”’ - 

These sermons will be welcomed, however, by 
more than those who have heard them. Though the 
methods of presenting truth may have changed 
somewhat (and not always for the better), the truths 
themselves which are here discussed have such an 
enduring importance, and they are treated in these 
discourses in such a thorough and interesting man- 
ner that they are quite sure to reach a wide pub- 
lie and have a permanent influence. 

Three of the twenty-three sermons now published 
were Baccalaureate sermons. Most of the whole 
number are topical; but a few, like The trial of 
Abraham, Raising from the dead the son of the 
widow of Nain, The Scene of the Transfiguration, 
Ko., are narrative and descriptive sermons, whose 
graphie power many of Yale’s alumni will well re- 
member. And those who heard them will not soon 
forget the calmly fervid earnestness and practical 
force of the discourses on The Evil of sophistry 
on moral subjeots, and The destructive influence 
of the transgressor in college.“ 

One of the elements of Dr. Fitch’s power as a 
preacher washisimagination. Vivid, oftensublime, 
and always well governed, it wonderfully enriched 
and enforced his inevitable logic. He had a way 
also of condensing great truths into a few im- 
pressive words, which would strike and fasten on 
the mind so that it was no easy thing to oast them 
off. And then, in all his discourses, there was a gentle 
majesty, and a settled, quiet reliance upon the truth 
that he had made his own, and was endeavoring to 
transfer to you, which helped greatly to open both 
mind and heart to him. A strong, reliable, Christ- 
like man, whom it was good to have by your side in 
the battle with error and wrong, and who did nota 
little to give truth the hold it has obtained upon a 

‘multitude of cultivated and active minds. Yes, 
Being dead he yet speaketh.“ 


Fark Street Pulpit : Sermons presebed by WY William 
H. Murray. Boston: James R. Osgood 


We opened this volume with prepossessions in ite 
favor. We knew that Mr. Murray had drawn 
crowds to old “‘ Park-Street,’’ and that he was much 
talked about and lauded in Boston, as a man who 
made somewhat free indeed with the conventionali- 
ties of the pulpit, but who was an effective, brilliant 
speaker, popularizing the old Puritan doctrines, and 
attracting numbers under their influence that would 
not have listened to them from the lips of a more 
staid and solid man. 

There was enough good writing among all the ex- 
travagances and mistakes of his book on the Adi- 
rondacks, to support ttis opinion. We thought he 
might do well, as one among the growing class of 
what have been galled the sensational preachers, 
- when speaking under the restraints and demands of 
an orthodox church. We were prepared for that 
which was unnecessarily, and perhaps unpleasantly 
startling now and then; but we had heard it said by 
one of his admirers that there was behind all the 
dash and oareless daring of his self-assurance, sound 
logic, and well-considered thought; and that he 
worthily the pu) pit which had been so adorned 
and strengthened by his predeoessor. 

We are sadly disappointed. The boek fs full of 
fragmentary, confused ideas, of false assertion, and 
tinsel-and-pasteboard rhetoric. Itis depressing and 
exasperating to read such travesties of the Christian 
doo:rines, and of the work that is being done by the 
higher class of our popular preachers. There is a 
constant straining after effect,’’—a reckless exag- 
geration of unqualified statement,—a false glitter of 
meretricious ornament,—a getting up of religious 
tableaux, sacrificing whatever is most sacred and 
revered in order to daub the canvas with striking 
colors ;—and these repeated in sermon after sermon, 
often with serious contradictions of ene sermon by 
the other, till you are vexed and saddened as you 
turn the flippant pages. > 

Let us praise, however, what we can. We meet 
occasional passages which are sensible, and whieh 
have the force of directness and simplicity; and 
this is especially true of the exordiums of quitea 
number of his sermons. Here and there we come 
upon a fine figure, well expressed. There is, more- 
over, an evident purpose to get Christians to believe 
that character determines destiny, and a very ear- 
nest desire is manifested to make them industrious 
in practical work. Mr. Murray should also have 
whatever advantage may properly accrue to him 
from the fact that we turned to look at his theatri- 
cal gauge and spangles just after we had been read- 
ing some of the sermons of that true and thoughtful 


preacher, the late Professor Fitch, and the contrast | 


was the more saddening because it came so near to 

being amusing. . 

The Debatable Land Between this World and the 
Next, with Illustrative Narrations. By Robert 


Dale Owen: New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


That Mr. Owen has not dealt with Spiritualism 
in this volume after the purely scientific manner 
ought not neeessarily to count against him, but 
should, nevertheless, be clearly understood at the 
outset. He has becomea believer of the new doc- 
trine after long and conscientious investigation. 
He invites his readers to a similar investigation and 
lays before them minute and striking illustrations, 
gathered from his own experience, in evidence of 
the verity of the phenomena. But after the pro- 
duction of this testimony, and upon the assump- 
tion that these curious and perplexing facts are not 
the result of conscious human interposition, he 
leaps boldly to the conclusion that not being or 
man they must be of spirits. The middle ground, 
“the debatabie land’’ of philosophy, the suppcsi- 
tion of a force, not even as yet with a name, which 
may inhere to the human body under certain con- 
ditions, precisely as magnetism is a property of the 
loadstone, he manages to ignore, if not altogether, 
yet so effectually as to practically place it outside 
the field. 

Another peculiarity of Mr. Owen’s book is its in- 
difference to the fact that spiritual seances are not 
at all equal, and that, as the talk of the drawing- 
rooms goes, quite as many anecdotes are current of 
the failure of spirits to apswer properly as there 
are of really satisfactory replies. He also slights 
the ridiculous communications published in spiri- 
tualist papers as coming from eminent men of the 
past. Onecan learn nothing from him regarding 
those many fully corroborated incidents, where 
mediums, of undoubted powers, have ocoasionally 
helped out the occult phenomena with a little per- 
sonalaid. Allis rose-colored. Every sitting brings 
results. Itisa world full of wisdom and without 
guile. 

Now these characteristics of The Debatable Land 
are worthy of note beeause they correspond with 
the experience of mest matter-of-fact persons who 
have investigated spiritualism. Mediums, asarule, 
absolutely refuse the alternative of psychical force. 
Spirit, or fraud as you please, but the scientific skep- 
ticism that neither says nor gainsays, they will have 
nothing of. Moreover, spiritualists are rare who 
are filled with a fervor of indignation at the silli- 
ness and deceptionsithat are committed in the name 
of their creed. This disposition is easy to under- 
stand, it is undoubtedly quite human; but it is as- 
suredly an immense hindrance in the way of bring- 
ing spiritualism upon the same plane with astrono- 
my, or if it please better, theology. 

Mr. Owen’s profuse illustrations of phenomena wit- 
nessed by himself or testified to by authorities whom 
he assures us to beevery way trustworthy, includea 
very wide field. He has heard rappings, not only on 
tables, but upon trees in the woods, and on granite 
ledges jutting into the sea. Tables and human be- 
ings have been suspended in theair. Spirits arrange 
their worldly affairs. Strange perfumes and mys- 
terious music fill the room. Spirit flowers, spiritual 
sculpture, spiritual apparitions are seen distinctly 
by a cloud of witnerses. For nearly three hundred 
pages the reader is regaled by alleged facts of the 
most marvelous and startling description. We 
venture no opinion upon these strange incidents. 
The most credulous individual will allow that the 
more exceptional of these phenomena are out of the 
range of predietion. They come and go, if at all, 
by no recognizable law. They afford as yet no basis 
tor ascience. On the other hand the minor olass of 
phenomena are beyond question very frequent. 
There are certainly mediums in this city or else- 
where who possess powers which answer to tests 
with a regularity that ought to disarm that form of 
skepticism which regards the whole matter as a de- 
lusion. Yet even if we were to accept with free 
faith the least credible of all these amazing de- 
velopments,” we should still fail to find in them the 
basis of a new religious departure. Mr. Owen, in- 
deed, with great shrewdness o argument, and with 
an earnestness that commands respect, while not 
producing conviction, has made an appeal to the 
Protestant clergy in the first part of his volume 
which to incautious readers may seem weighted 
with important truths. Roman Catholicism, he 
tells us has recovered from the wounds wrought by 
the Reformation and is now dangerously aggres- 
sive. Protestantism, sunk in a quagmire of faith 
without works, is incapable of safe warfare with 
the Vatican. The old bottles of Luther and Calvin 
must be filled with the new wine of spiritualism. 
Elsewise all the world will whirl off in a desperate, 
comet-like course toward atheism or infallibility. 
This prospect, dreary enough in its bare outiines, is 
rendered still more alarming by a formidable mass 
of quotation and by cleverly-concealed iteration 
which gives a false emphasis to the author’s posi- 
tion. Grant everything, however, and where does 
Mr. Owen land us? In a region of agitated tables, 
and paper slips, and diseordant rappings, where 
the oracles are uncertain, the prophetsin disagree- 
ment, the sybilline messages either grossly mate- 
rial or unintelligibly sentimental. He throws over 
the oross for a will-o’-the-wisp. He asks us to aban- 
don what even at the Renan estimate is a beautiful 
and stimulating tradition, for certain physical per- 


-plexities whieh, as experience shows, upsets the 


mental poise of all its votaries. With all respect 
to Mr, Owen we refuse to see anything tempting in 
the offer. 

BRIEF NOTICES. 


Naturalists Voyage Round the World. By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F.R.S. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The voyage, of which this volume 
isa compendious record, was made just forty years 
age. Suppose it were an ordinary traveler’s book, 
dealing wholly with men and manners—the dinner 
with his Bxcellenoy, the ball at Madame Stars—who 
would care to read so antiquated a narrative of 
things by-gone and forgotten? Preoisely here is 


two score years ago is what may still be seen, con- 


D. Appleton & Co.) St. Lazare, in Paris, is a prison 


the pi oh which the naturalist has over his 
fellow-mortals. If he observes accurately and 
desoribes faithfully, his story is as fresh after the 
lapse of a hundred years as on the day of its first 
publication. The leopard cannot change his spots, 
granite remains granite, the grand features ef the 
flora or the faunaof a country continue the same, 
at least for periods sufficient in human affairs to 
totally change the relations and interral destiny 
of the nations. This sense of the permanent, the 
feeling that what Mr. Darwin saw and described 


stitutes an essential charm of the book. Although 
giving us glimpses of Tahiti, New Zealand and 
Australia, Mr. Darwin mainly centers his attention 
upon South America. Here his narrative becomes 
one of intense interest, abeunding, as it does, not 
only in descriptions of the physical, zoological and 
botanical features of the country—great care being 
taken to bring out only those aspects of, his studies 
most attractive to the non-scientific reader—but 
also in shrewd observation upon race character- 
istics, and the influence of climate upon popula- 
tions. When the original Jowrnal was publisbed 
years ago, it conduced to the solvingof many im- 
portant scientific questions. In its present form of 
popular narrative it assumes, in its own way, 
fascination akin in degree, if notin kind, to those 
grand voyages of the old English navigators with 
which Hakluyt has rendered us familiar. 


New York and its Institutions, 1609-1871. By 
Rev. J. F. Richmond. (New York: E. B. Treat.) 
This is a volume of goodly size, devoted toa rapid 
and, as far as practicable, a comprehensive sum- 
mary of the history, and a full description of the 
important public and denominational institutions 
of New York City. Such a scheme admits of a de- 
gree of excellence in execution such as we fail to 
find in Mr. Richmond’s book. Nevertheless, as a 
purely popular“ work it has very obvious merits. 
Of engravings there are over two hundred, many 
of them being quite faithful copies of metropolitan 
edifices. The churches, schools, hospitals, homes, 
asylums, cemeteries, as well as the public parks 
and the buildings belonging to the various muni- 
cipal departments of the city are all sketched in 
detail, so that strangers are enabled to learn a 
good deal more about Manhattan Island than is 
known by the majority of ite own inhabitants. The 
historical part has, perhaps, a smack too much of 
Revolutionary buncombe, but the author has 
shrewdly seized upon the really salient features and 
events of old New York. The book is indexed, and 
is published in a neat dress. 


The Invasion of France in 1814. Prem the 
French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrain. (New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co.) Ar account of the popular 
rising of the mountaineers of the Voges to resist the 
march of the allies into France in 1814.. The daring 
exploits of these partizans of the hills, rendered 
fruitless, indeed, through the treachery of a crazy 
guide, are narrated with a carefulness in details 
which gives the book the aspect of history. The 
glimpse herein afforded of the French provincial 
character is highly valuable, The story itself, de- 
lighttul in its individual sketches and wonderfully 
fascinating, is moreover quite remarkable as a 
literary study. Itis the very perfection of narra- 
tion. Everything has the luminous distinctness of 
a stereoscopic view. The men and women, the 
vales and mountains the simple facts {of life, the 
emotions of the battle and the field after vic- 
tory, are individualized with a clearness and 
power that is marvelous. All this is effected with 
great simplicity of language ; afew verbal touches, 
a turn of a sentence, and we havea pieture. Stu- 
dents who seek suggestions in literary execution 
will find this volume a wholesome stimulant. 


The New National Map of the United States. 
New York: J. G. Hubbs.) This is an exceptionally 
exeellent wall-map of the United States. The boun- 
daries of the States and Territories are marked off 
by thin red lines, but etherwise the surface is with- 
out color, thus enabling the eye to quickly grasp} 
efch geographical point. The physical configura- 
tion of the country is also developed with unusual 
clearness. The lines indicating railroads are thin- 
drawn but very legible, while great judgment has 
evidently been exercised in the selection of really 
important cities, towns and stations in the several 
States aud Territories. Mr. Hubbs seems also to 
have aimed at great topographical accuracy, and 
the first impression made upon us in a somewhat 
careful examination, is of real painstaking,’ and, 
as a consequent result, a decided clearness in the 
general features, with such treutment of details as 
makes the map peculiarly good for quick refer- 
ence. 7 


Me Prisoners af St. Lazare. 
the French by Mrs. E. M. McCarthy. 


‘Translated from 
(New York: 


for women, and especially of that class known as 
* unfortunates.’”’ Theobjeoct of this book is to show, 
first, that imprisonment on the Paris principle 
works direct moral injury; and next, that pity 
should take the place of contempt in regard to the 
fallen, with all just men and women. As the sub- 
ject treated is world-wide in character, the trans- 
lator very properly feels that the suggestions of the 
volume will not be without practical advantage in 
our own country. It is mainly composed of petty 
prison ineidents, revelations of individual suffering, 
stories of fatalities, of injustices, of follies that 
brought with them their own punishment. Some 
of the narratives have the air of being invented to 
prove a theary rather than of being actual state- 
ments of facts. Asa whole, however, the book is 
timely and will do good. 


The Bugle Call. By A Volunteer Nurse. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) The experience. 
of a nurse in the army during the late war, chiefly 
at Fortress Monroe, City Point and David’s Island. 
The revival of unpleasant feelings and the magnify- 
ing of “Mrs. B——” seem to be its objeot—if it has 


a (American Tract Society: 


— 

A Voyage Around the World. By N. Adams, 
D.D. (Bostons Henry Hoyt.) A very entertaining 
book, detailing the author’s impressions and ex- 
periences on a voyage from New York to San Fran- 
cisco by way of Cape Horn, thence to China and 
Manilla, and home by doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope and crossing the Atlantic. The chapter re- 
lating to China, and the missions in operation there, 
is peouliarly interesting: but of the whole book 
it may be said—that the descriptions are spirited 
and graphio, and thestyle lively and idiomatie, yet 
perfectly free from all affectation. The printing 
and binding of this work merit especial praise. 


Tears and Victory and other Poems. By Belle 
Cooke. (Salem: Oregon.) Some of these poems 


evident ignorance of the machinery of the art. 
Awkward images and unmusical words frequently 
destroy the effect of real dramatic power. The sub- 
jects: are not always happily drawn. We would 
not so much discourage further efforts as urge more 
taste in selection of themes and more care in con- 
struction and finish. 


The Healthy Christian. By Howard Crosby. 


mirable treatise, Dr. Crosby endeavors to “ stir up 
pure minds by way of remembrance’’—impressing 
on them the practical side of Christianity. In 
beautifully clear and forcible language he explains 
what is the soul’s life, food and air; and shows 
how only, by exercise in the family, church and 
world spiritual life can be maintained. It is a book 
which deserves to become part of the mental stock 
of all who call themselves Christians. 


Signal Lights. (New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 


used between two families who are intimate friends. 
It is a story of Christian life pleasant enough to 
read, but of whieh we are not likely to remember 
any more than we doof the weather a year age, 
which also, perhaps, at the time was a very interest- 
ing subject. 


The Psalter and Canticles. (New York: Pott 
& Amery.) No other commendation of this Psalter 
is necessary, than to say it was prepared under the 
special care and supervision of Messrs. Walter and 
Pech, Mus. Docs., assisted by Messrs. Messiter and 
Carnell, organists of Trinity parish. It is noted 
and punctuated in an admirable manner for insuring 
an intelligent and distinct delivery of the words. 


Annie Mason ; or, The Temple of Shells. By 
Anna S. Averill. «(New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph.) The heroine is a little Southern girl, left 
by the death of her parents to the charge of an 
uncle and aunt. The aunt is the traditionary step- 
mother under a new name. The sufferings of the 
child, through her means, constitute the most prom- 
inent feature of the story. For this oppression 
the author metes out an ample poetic justice. There 
is a little romance about a toy temple of shells in- 
terwoven in the story, for what purpose it is hard to 
determine, asit gives an air of improbability to a 
tale of suffering quite trying enough to our belief. 
The depressing influence of stories which seem to 
teach that suffering is the only way to God, calls 
for a noteof warning. 


Alice Fenton ; or, Alone in the World. By Clara 
F. Guernsey. (Philadelphia: American Sunday- 


excellence. We always save her stories until the 
last. Their crisp idiomatic style, amusing char- 
acters and perfect nature area kind of bonne bouche. 
The present book is full of drollery; it good- 
naturedly ridicules that affectation which some 
young girls assume of being ‘“‘ misunderstood ;”’ the 
romantic sensibility which affects extreme refine- 
ment, and is yet intensely vulgar, because in- 
variably selfish. Neither young nor old can read 
this book without both instruction and amuse- 
ment. 


Brazen Gates. By Widow Goldsmith's Daughter. 
(New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.) A fairy 
romance of the Undine Magie Ring type. It 
represents two little girls living a charmed life 
among fairies and flowers where the chrysanthe- 


the butterflies get souls. The fault ef such books 
is, that they are too old for children and too child- 


mand, and the lessons of courage and self-denial 
this story tries to enforce could be given much 
more effectively in other channels. 


Hila Dart, a Born Romp. By Mary E. Mum- 
ford. (Philadelphia: W. B. Evans & Co.) The 
principle this book is designed to inculeate is an 
excellent one; it ig, that a girl may, with advant- 
age and propriety partake in, and enjoy the rough 


uffily lose nothing in grace or morals, while gaining 
considerably in health. We heartily indorse this 
view. And if the boys and girls in a family may 
eat together, and study and worship together, we 
really cannot see why they should not play to- 
gether. In literary ability the book is very fair. 


The Children’s Speaker, for Sunday-School Anni- 
versaries, By Mrs. E. E. Boyd & Emma M. John- 
son. (Philadelphia: J. P.Skelley & Co.) We would 
uot advise any Sunday-School to depend for assist- 
ance from this book. The pieces“ are poor, both 
in subject and matter, and we can imagine few 
leas attractive tasks than to be obliged to listen to 
them, unless it would be to have to learn them. 


(New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.) A healthy and 
stimulating book for boys; and although itis only 
the old story of a young boy conquering a hard 
fate by resolution and ,perseverance, it is told with 


any. It hasno ow merits except negative ones. 


1 freshness which will commend it to many. 


show a power of versification above mediocity, but 
there is a great lack of oultivation and taste and 


New York.) In this ad- 


dolph.) The lights in this case are simply signals 


School Union.) The name of Clara F. Guernsey on 
a juvenile book is a sufficient indorsement of ita 


mums have lovers and the pansy plays coquette and 


ish for adults. They do not meet any special de- 


and healthy sports of her brothers; and yet event-. 


| Resolution, or The Soul of Power. By A. 8. Roe 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


HE old question of international copyright is 
revived once more, this time with a fair pros- 
pect of some sort of settlement. The plan now 
proposed, of an author’s, not a publisher’s copy- 
right, seems likely to satisfy the just demands of 
all parties, and to secure at the same time the 
interests of the public. An author is entitled to 
remuneration for his labor and to property in his 
productions, on grounds of public policy as well 
as abstract right. But a publisher’s immunities 
of copyright are merely the result of assignment 
from the author, and properly depend upon the 
contract with him. The publisher, as a manu- 
facturer, is fairly subject to the restrictions which 
foreign governments may choose, in the real or 
fancied interest of their own manufacturers, to 
enforce against him. If his wares are heavily 
taxed in foreign countries, or excluded from them 
altogether, or subjected to free competition, he 
may suffer, but he is not robbed. In reprinting 
an English book, for instance, we do not wrong. 
the publisher, though we may wrong the author. 
Everything else about the book is a new manu- 
facture; but the contents are a forced contribu- 
tion, unless the author has freely consented to 
their use. 
Many causes combine to perpetuate iii England 
a peculiar method of publishing books, first, in 
expensive editions, and then, after the sale of 
these is over (and perhaps not until the copyright 
has entirely lapsed), in very cheap editions. Even 
novels follow this law, and are served hot to the 
rich and very cold to the middle classes, unless 
the latter choose to sip them hastily at the circu- 
lating libraries. Now the characteristic feature 
of the American press is the publication of edi- 
tions of medium cheapness, for a great public 
which not only reads, but buys; and this is a fea- 
ture so intimately connected with the education, 
intelligence, and welfare of our people, that we 
will not, under any circumstances, give it up. The 
privilege desired by English publishers of putting 
their expensive books into our market and 
making us wait till they choose to give us popu- 
lar editions is one that cannot be granted. Nor 
Sg there, so far as we can see, any reason for con- 
fovwding the natural right of an author with the 
artificial protection of a publisher. The latter 
should be granted, just so far as is necessary to 
secure the former. An English author, for in- 


Stance, should be protected in this country; but 


he is equally protected, whether his bargain with 
the English publisher is allowed to cover this 
country, or his separate bargain with an Ameri- 


Can publisher is made of the same force as those 


of our native authors. The disposition of our 
reputable American houses is fair enough ; but 
they eannot pay the foreign author so well as 
they could if he had something tangible to sell 
them. Their undertaking is secured by a senti- 
ment of courtesy only, not respected by small 
eoncerns, and notably violated, now and then, in 
the excitement of passionate rivalry, by large 
ones. An author's copyright would be welcome 
to them as a basis for negotiations and business 
calculations. 

Mr. William H. Appleton, in a letter to the 
London Times, speaking for American publishers, 
says, J am of opinion that an international copy- 


right law, rigorously in the author’s interest, re- 
quiring him to make contracts for American re- 
publication directly with American publishers, 
and taking effect only upon books entirely manufac- 
tured in the United States, would be acceptable to 
our people.” The words we have italicized ap- 
parently refer to the use, in American republica- 
tions, of printed sheets, stereotypes or engrav- 
ings, imported from abroad; and, if we under- 
stand them, mean that books so manufactured 
should not be entitled to copyright. This amounts 
to an attempted prohibition of foreign material 
in American reprints—an unnecessary and unwise 
measure. Surely the tariff does enough in that 
direction. The rest of Mr. Appleton’s letter is 
remarkably sensible and forcible, and seems to 
have aroused British authors to work for a prac- 
ticable reform, instead of idly complaining about 
grievances which are often imaginary, and cer- 
tainly not all on one side. The recent discussion 
of this question in the London Times was printed 
from day to day under the standing title, “The 
American Pirates”—an outrageous insult, whieh 
elicited from Mr. Macmillan, the eminent English 
publisher, a distinct declaration that, “in pro- 
portion to the amount of literature produced in 
either country which has a fair chance of com- 
mand ing a sale in the other, there has been quite 
as much ‘piracy’ on this [the British] as on the 
other side of the Atlantic.” 

We have expressed our feeling in favor of a 
reform, and we do not mean to weaken it by re- 
criminations ; but it is high time to remind Eng- 
lishmen that the greater wrong in this matter is 
inflicted, not on them, but on us. The whole 
story is not told when the woes of literary authors 
have beentold. The authors of useful INVENTIONS 
are equally entitled to consideration ; and this is 
a cluss more numerous in America than in any 
other country. How are these American authors 
treated in England? 

It is notorious that the English patent law does 
not require the patentee to make oath that he is 
the original inventor. That law was devised to 
encourage the introduction into England of the 
secrets of continental manufacturers; and it vir- 
tually says to the citizen, If you will successfully 
steal abroad new ideas that will be useful at home, 
we will protect you in the possession of your 
stolen property.” Persons familiar with the pat- 
ent business in this country are aware that agents 
of English manufacturers continually send home 
the contents of caveats, inchoate applications, and 
complete patents, and that these appear as inde- 
pendent inventions abroad, before the real in- 
ventor has had reasonable time to apply for an 
English patent. After the patent has thus been 
granted to the “pirate,” the real author is de- 
barred from even using his own invention in the 
British Empire. Sometimes our keen patent 
agents succeed in getting a protest over by the 
next steamer, and staying or preventing the issue 
of the English patent; but if this is not done, the 
patent issues, and protests are in vain, Now, 
our “ piracy ” in literature is not so bad as this; 
it is at least a “free fight,” while English 
‘piracy ” in invention is legalized and encour- 


. 

It is true that this injustice falls on English in- 
ventors as well. The law giving protection to 
the “ introducer,” not the originator, of useful im- 
provements favors rich capitalists and employers, 
atthe expense of their employés; but if English 
workmen submit in silence, that is no reason for 
silence on our part. 
novels of English authors than to steal, and claim 
exclusive property in, the ideas of American in- 
ventors ? Andis it half so bad for us to permit 
the one system, as it is for Great Britain to main- 
tain the other? Besides, we treat her literary 
men precisely as she treats ours; but her treat- 
ment of inventors is not copied, we are glad to 
say, from American models. In this country, the 
author of an invention, and he only (or his as- 
signee), can claim property in it. After the pat- 
ent has issued, simple proof that the patentee 
was not really the author, entirely annuls its 
force. 

By all means, gentlemen, let us have an inter- 
national author’s copyright; but do not be so 
proud of your books as to forget that we, too, 
are a nation of excellent authors, producing many 
things quite as valuable and original as poems, 
romances or histories. And while you are keenly 
tracing stolen intellectual property, look in the 
manufactories of England, as well as the libraries 
of the United States. 


— 


THE CuurcH MLTrAxr.— The administration 

of Christian churches sometimes irresistibly re- 
minds us of the way in which some of our armies 
were handled by their generals during the war. 
There was most abundant supply of all kinds of 
munitions. There was rearing of elaborate de- 
fenses. The troops were incessantly drilled. The 
whole army resembled a splendid machine, every 
part adjusted on most scientific principles, every 
surface brilliantly polished, but no fire under the 
boilers! It was a grand army, but it never struck 
the enemy! Its own muniments and garnitures 
and preparations were too much for it. 

The action of many ecclesiastical bodies seems 
to have a similar character. There is endless dis- 
cussion of forms of doctrine and worship. There 
is careful nursing of denominational strength. 
All the internal relations of the church are elabo- 


| rately adjusted. But the people perishing in mis- 


Is it any worse to reprint |. 


ery in our great cities, the heathen at home, and 
the heathen abroad, are hardly touched at all. 

An army is good for nothing except as it fights 
and conquers. A church is good for nothing ex- 
cept as it wins men to Christ, and raises them into 
better and happier ways of living. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 


HE history of the Church to the present time 
might seem a very strange commentary on 
the parting words of its founder. In reading the 
later chapters of John’s gospel, one is profoundly 
impressed with the prominence in Christ’s mind 
of the desire for a close union among his fohow- 
ers. “That they may be one” is his constant 
desire and prayer, repeated again andagain. But 
the student of history is continually amazed to 
see how great apd terrible a part religious hatreds 
have had in the entire history of Christendom. 
In no other respect has the church so strangely 
and sadly read its Master’s teachings backwards. 
Did Christ’s prayer then fail of answer? So to 
our sight it might seem. But the Lord works on 
a plan so large thut the lives of men and of gen- 
erations cover but the smallest segment of it. A 
thousand years in his sight are but as a day. 

There are at this time signs of the approaching 
union of all Christ’s followers, such as have per- 
haps never appeared since the church’s earliest 
days. And while, knowing how easily human 
judgment may be deceived, we rest our surest 
coufidence of this grand result on the simple 
promise of Christ, we have a right to cheer our- 
selves by the hope that the signs of the time 
afford. 

He must indeed be sanguine who can discover 
any present prospect of universal agreement as to 
doctrinal statements, and forms of worship and of 
government. Uniformity, like that of a regiment 
on parade, never looked farther off than now. 
But unity,—the relation of men linked to serve in 
a common cause, and support each other even 
unto death,—is betokened by many signs. 

We see, in the first place, the prime condition 
of such unity,—religious freedom,—fast becoming 
universal throughout Christendom. There can 
be no agreement that is worth anything until 
people are perfectly free to disagree if they want 
to. You cannot make men friends by coupling 
them with handcuffs, or by shutting them up in 
the same room. The methods in use to secure 
unanimity in religion have been largely of this kind. 
When men were no longer to be punished for 
heresy and dissent by imprisonment and death, 
these offenses were still punished by disqualifica- 
tions in the state and in society. Established 
churches have been the rule throughout Christen- 
dom, and every established church puts men at a 
political disadvantage on grounds of religion. The 
yet more potent force of public opinion has been a 
heavy weapon of punishment for those who went 
out of the waysof belief which the majority had 
sanctioned. In all these ways, external constraint 
has been exercised upon men’s religion. The re- 
sult has been that, on the one hand, no perman- 
ently successful barrier has been maintained,— 
for establishments:and social ostracism have 
failed to compel men into orthodoxy, just as the 
rack and stake failed at last; and on the other 
hand, the excluding and excluded parties have 
regarded each other with contemptuous aversion 
or active hostility. . 

Now, all these forees of external constraint are 
falling out of use. Only within a generation or 
| two, the United States has shown by successful 
experiment on the largest scale that all forms of 
religious belief may flourish without recognition 
or aid from the state. England unmistakably 
and rapidly tends toward following the example. 
A free Church in a free state“ is the aspiration 
of the most progressive nations in Europe. 

So, again, public opinion is far less harsh to- 
ward those who hold unpopular religious views 
than it was even a few years ago. Whatever 
tyranny may yet be thus exercised is light com- 
pared with what was customary in the memory of 
the men now living. And each church, in admin- 
istering its own discipline, is becoming less and 
less rigorous upon minute points of doctrine. 

To this general tendency toward religious free- 
dom, the position of the Church of Rome may be 
said to be exceptional. That church, centralized 
in the highest degree, is controled in the seat of 
its central authority by a party bitterly opposed 
to religious freedom. But their opposition only 
shows their own powerlessness. Nothwithstand- 
ing their occasional triumphs, the Jesuits and 
Ultramontanists are in this age the party of de- 
feat. They are manifestly fighting against the 
stars in their courses. The thunders of excom- 
munieation no longer carry with them destroying 
lightnings. An excommunicated king rules Italy 
securely. Excommunicated priests still exercise 
their functions. Every year makes it manifest 
that the extremists in the Catholic Church are 
— power in the world at large; that, either 
by opponénts within or without that church, 
their cause is sure to be overthrown at last. And 
with it is falling the whole evil structure of per- 
secution, which for a while preserved the unity 
of the church by cutting off its brightest mem- 
bers, and in later times divided it into hostile 
factions. 

Hand in hand with freedom comes love. The 


not hide the out-reachings of sympathy which 
are taking place the world over between differ- 
ent branches of the church. Father Hyacinthe, 
holding out loving hands to Protestant Christians 
while remaining true in heart to the church that 
nursed and reared him, stands not alone. Many 
of less note there are in both churches who 
looking across the chasm between them discern 
the faces on the other side as those of brethren. 
And among the sects of Protestantism there is 
visible a growing disposition to respect and 
honor one another. The disposition is most ap- 
parent, where, as in this country, all stand on an 
even footing. The members of our different 
churches are linked together individually by all 
manner of friendly and social ties. Between 
their organizations, though jealousies and rival- 
ries yet exist, there is still, on the whole, a high 
degree of mutual esteem and well-wishing. 
There is scarcely a great ecclesiastical gathering 
at which welcome and greeting are not exchanged 
with representatives of churches with which 
there is no organic connection. And what- 
ever hostility may appear on the surface 
is largely of a really insignificant character. 
The official representatives of the churches, 
those who feel it their business to keep up 
the fences, lay a stress on denominational dit- 
ferences far beyond what is felt by most of their 
people. Indeed, we believe that religious feuds, 
just like those of nations, have always been kept 
up much more by a few leading individuals than 
by the people at large. As the common people 
rise in intelligence and proportionately in power, 
they see that the points upon which they have 
been stirred up to battle with their neighbors are 
really of very small account. 

It is so among nations, and it is so among 
churches. The whole movement of the time, in 
politics, in society, and in religion, is toward the 
administration of things for the many and not 
for the few. It is to give not only power, but 
the character and dignity that ennobles power, to 
the whole community, instead of centering it in 


a few. 
Because our own country has made greater 


progress than any other in this direction, it best 
illustrates the future which may be hoped for 
everywhere. The substantial harmony which 
has developed itself here to such a degree among 
most of our religious elements, quay be taken 
as an indication of what may be expected 
elsewhere, and a fore-tokening of a far higher de 
velopment of the same spirit among ourselves. 
There is another class of significant circum- 
stances to be considered, in the various move- 
ments toward formal connection among religious 
bodies that have hitherto stood apart. Thus we 
have an effort from within the Church of England 
to establish inter-communion with the old Greek 
church,—a movement which har not wholly failed 
of response ; and though it should fail of success 
itis not the less significant of the temper of the 
time. The effort on the part of the High Church- 
men toward some kind of union between the 
English and Roman churches, though baffled, 
spoke of a like temper. So there has grown up a 
closer connection than ever before between the 
different branches of the Anglican Church, in 
Great Britain, the United States, and the British 
colonies. Among the different churches of Scot- 
land there are movements toward organic union. 
Among ourselves we have the conspicuous exam- 
ple of the two great Presbyterian bodies reunited. 
The alienation between such Kindred organ- 


South, is felt to be but a matter of time. In the 
West, the Baptists and the Diseiples, offspring of 
a common stock, are seeking for a ground on 
which they can unite. It is impossible to mistake 
all the indications of this kind which are seen on 
every side. Those of*a contrary sort are clearly 
exceptional. We may indeed say, taking a large 
view of history, that the church has alternate eras 
in which the centrifugal or centripetal impulse 
prevails; and we must not lay too great stress on 
the fact that the power of attraction is just now 
in the ascendant. Yet, taken in connection with 
other circumstances, we are justified in feeling 
that this wide seeking after a closer fellowship is 
a very great and cheering fact. 

One great common ground is fast drawing to 
itself good men who have stood asunder. Aside 
from the war of creeds and ideas, the great work 
of practical benevolence is more and mere attract- 
ing all who are true and right of heart. Men are 
working, as never before, to save the wretched 
in great cities, to right social wrongs, to give free- 
dom to the oppressed, to carry the gospel to the 
heathen, to reach every form of suffering and evil 
among their brethren. And in these glorious 
works, men of all churches and all creeds find 
themselves side by side. They become fellow- 
workers. Toiling together thas, they learn how 
small are some things which once seemed great. 
Never again, we may believe, will words, and 
definitions, and formalities, and all matter of un- 
substantialities, so tyrannize over Christian men 
as they have done. We are getting back from the 
Athanasian creed, with its subtleties and its 
curses,—the finer the subtlety the heavier the 
curse—to the Golden Rule and the Parable of the 
Good Samaritan. We are leaving the guidance 
of Doctors of Divinity for the guidance of Christ, 
And just as we come near to him, we all come 
near to each other. 
From the spread of freedom, which is the vital 


strifes yet waged over doctrines and forms can- 


air of love; from the manifest outgoings of sym- 


izations as the Methodist churches, North and 
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pathy between churches of different names; from 
the reunions on every side of churches that have 
been divided; and above all, from the disposition 
to return from a religion of abstractions to the 
beneficent religion of Jesus Christ ;—from all 
these signs do we gather confidence that the long 
delayed fulfillment of his desire is drawing hear, 


and such a unity and mutual love among Chris- 


tians approaching as will change the world. 
— 


RIGHT ONE MORE WRONG. | 


E have become interested in “ House Bill, 
No. 120,” now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Commerce in the United States House 
of Representatives. It was unanimously passed 
by the Senate, in the last session of the last Con- 
gress, and favorably considered in the House Com- 
mittee, but had not been reached when that Con- 
gress expired. We sincerely trust it may soon 
be reached in the present session, either in or out 
of the regular course of unfinished business, for 
the good to be secured by it cannot be too quickly 
realized. 

It is an act for the protection of seamen in 
American vessels, of whom there are about 
three hundred thousand, and also for the ben- 
efit of American shipowners and masters. It 
would be difficult to find another so numerous class 
of persens so much needing legal protection and 
relief as these sailors. Their deliverance from 
wrong of one sort and another is a public reform 
yet to be achieved. Many of these wrongs are very 
far-reaching, affecting even the Government and 
the community at large. They grow largely out of 
the present system of shipping men for sea, and 
this bill carried into effect will remedy most of 
them. At present, no local? State or national reg- 
ulation of the matter exists. England has reg- 
ulated it by law for forty years, and the British 
Shipping Act has redeemed their merchant marine 
from more and worse abuses than now exist with 
us. The act proposed here is a copy, in substance, 
of the British act, and so has the weight of 
proved efficacy to recommend it. 

It provides for the appointment of Shipping 
Commissioners in every port of entry in the 
United States by the judges of U. S. District 
Courts; fixes shipping fees at $2; enacts that the 
crews of all foreign and California-going ships 
shall be engaged and paid off before a Commis- 
sioner; specifies the number and form of agree- 
ments; prohibits kidnaping, and provides that 
shipping articles shall be conspicuously posted 
on shipboard. It also protects seamen against 
wrongful discharge, secures the proper render- 
ing of accounts, provides care for the sick, and 
the right distribution of deceased seamen’s ef- 
fects. Unclaimed wages thus left, would, it is 
believed, if paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, more than meet all claims upon it for 
seamen shipwrecked and destitute. . 

The wrongs to be abolished may be understood 
from the barest statement of the ordinary treat- 
ment of sailors in American ports. Business 
dealing with them is now, through all the country, 
in te hands of self-constituted “shipping- 
mas ers and the landlords of sailor boarding: 
houses. A small proportion of these are decent 
men; nine-tenths are robbers, of the lowest 
character. In New York, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, the greatest extor- 
tions are practiced. “From one learn all,” and 
let that one be New York. Here the sailor 
boarding-houses number about one hundred and 
seventy, and are almost wholly dens of infamy. 
They give support to not less than a thousand 
dissolute women and men—the former, drunken 
prostitutes driven from more aristocratic houses 
of ill-fame, and the latter ‘‘runners’’ for the 
establishments, who are generally, also, notorious 
smugglers and thieves. These “runners” board 
vessels coming up the Bay, and solicit the sailors’ 
patronage of their houses. Often they extend the 
first and only friendly greetings which seamen 
receive after long voyages ; and it is not strange 
that “ Jack” is allured to their pens. Once there, 
he resigns not only his baggage but his money 
to the care of the “ boarding-master,” and his 
wages (not due until ten days after his discharge, 
when he isirrecoverably in debt for board) are col- 
lected through the rapacious landlord. From this 
place the sailorcan only escape when his money 
is gone, and his advance wages for the next cruise 
are eaten up, in shipping fees, and by his debt to 
the landlord. Large ships have at times been de- 
tained in port, with cargoes on board, because of 
the refusal of landlords to allow sailors to ship 
while their money lasted. 

So, too, when he is to go to sea, the sailor is 
victimized from the beginning to the end of the 
process by which he is shipped. When a vessel has 
had its cargo stowed—by stevedores, not sailors— 
the captain applies for acrew to one of the self- 
established shipping-offices, giving a written order 
specifying the number and character of the crew 
desired. Receiving this, the shipping-master 
does not treat with seamen directly, but goes to 
the landlords, who, as before said, permit no men 
to ship but those who are without money and in 
debt to them, and the debt is paid through the 
shipping-master, from advance wages. The sail- 
ors are put aboard ship on the day appointed for 
sailing, in a body, and the voyage begins, the 


ship’s officers knowing nothing of them. Ship-' 


ping-masters send any class of men they choose, 
procured by any means, no matter what. In 


| shipowners will suffer a tax of from $5 to $30 per 


league with boarding-house keepers, they fre- 
quently ship inexperienced men, decoyed, or lit- 
erally dragged on shipboard, while stupidly 
drunk. Their fees are from $3 to $6 for each 
man from the owner of the vessel, and a like sum 
from the seaman, but in practice they receive 
much more than this. If ships are few, the sailor, 
to secure a voyage, will pay a bonus of from $5 to 
$15; if, on the other hand, sailors are scarce, the 


man. 

Under such usage, and other abuses to be rem- 
edied by the act proposed, itis not hard to see how 
sailors largely count their brethren on the land 
as enemies. They would be more than human if 
they did not, for on all sides, save for the com- 
paratively slight helpful and reformatory influ- 
ence which benevolent effort brings to bear upon 
them, they are at the mercy of the selfishness of 
the lowest class of landsmen when near or on the 
shore. It is time that national law be successfully 
invoked to right a national wrong, and transform 
their common experience, in port, from almost 
inevitable shame and suffering, to the opportu- 
nity, at least, of living in a way becoming to souls 
made in God’s image, and as.capable of honoring 
God as any of the human race. We commend 
the pending bill to the speedy action of members 
of the House, in and out of Committee, believing 
it to be wisely drawn, and that few if any meas- 
ures more needed and beneficent will be be- 
fore them. The whole case is so clear, in its 
merits, that we are in no wise surprised to learn 
that objection is made to the passage of the bill 
by those alone who are evidently personally in- 
terested parties. | 


“Have You Mape Your WILL corres- 
pondent writes us expressing warm approval of 
the article on this subject, which we published 
last week. But he suggests that some men are so 
“ exceedingly cautious, even to secretiveness, that 
they do not feel disposed to confer even with a 
good lawyer.” He therefore asks the writer of 
the article to give the simplest and briefest form 
of a will, which any man might draw up and use 
for himself. 

We make the suggestion accordingly ; but it 
can hardly be expected that our contributor should 
be willing to facilitate a practice which he has ex- 
pressly discouraged,—that of making a will with- 
out a lawyer’s assistance. Our contributor’schar- 
acter is full guarantee for the disinterestedness of 
this advice, which is certainly in consonance with 
common sense. We think it would be hardly 
more unwise for a man wholly ignorant of medi- 
cine to trust to his own doctoring when seriously 
ill, than for a man wholly unfamiliar with legal 
forms to trust himself to draw up a legal docu- 
ment of the highest importance. The“ secretive- 
ness” which forbids this degree of trust in a good 
lawyer, is morbid, and requires not to be provided 
for but to be overcome. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, as we write, seems to 
be lying at the point of death. Men already judge 
him in that spirit of charity which the presence of 
death always inspires,—a spirit, we believe, more 
closely allied to truth than the temper in which 
we are wont to judge the living. To a man en- 
dowed with only ordinary qualities, the Prince’s 
position was full of temptations, and there are 
probably very few who would not have yielded as 
he did. But that the heir to the English throne 
should lead a life of ignoble frivolity and dissipa- 
tion, was a misfortune to the nation, and portend- 
ed worse misfortune should he ascend the throne. 
England could ill afford to have another George 
the Fourth for sovereign. The prospect of it 
weakened the cause of the monarchy. That cause 
may now suffer from the uncertainty in which the 
future is involved, the Queen being in weak he@ith 
and the next heir a mere child. The state of the 
ease strikingly illustrates the disadvantages in- 
separable from a monarchical government. 


CuBAN Arrams have assumed this phase,— 
that the capital and chief city of the island is in 
the control of a mob whose semblance of organi- 
zation only make its reign more intolerably bad. 
The condition of the unfortunate island, in its 
faction and anarchy, is that toward which the 
Spanish American States of this continent all 
seem to hopelessly drift. Those independent of 
Spain—Mexico, for example—are only a degree 
better off than thosestill subject to her. The root 
of the evil seems to lie so deep down in the 
character of the people that no change in the 
form of government offers much hope of radical 
improvement. But certainly Spain loses eyen the 
shadow of moral right to Cuba, when she shows 
herself so utterly impotent to govern her nominal 
territory there as the late massacre of students 
in Havana shows her to be. A worse instance of 
the brutal tyranny of a mob was never known. 

The position of our own Government is a very 
difficult one. The concession of belligerent 
rights to the insurgents certainly seems dictated 
by every consideration. Yet we see little hope 
that such a measure would by itself bring about 
the pacification of the island. Interference in 
concert with England would more probably lead 
to a quarrel between England and ourselves than 
to any better result. Simple intervention on the 
part of this nation alone would almost inevitably 
result in a war of annexation. And of all possi- 


ble evilsjto be deprecated for the United States, | 


— 


we hardly know of one greater than the introduc- 
tion of the population of Cuba to American citi- 
zenship. We have already quite enough incongru- 
ous elements; and with the work on our hands of 
restoring harmony and prosperity to the South,we 
may well pray to be delivered from the addition 
of another discordant and degraded population. 

One thing, at any rate, is very clear: that our 
Government is bound to provide effectually for 
the security in person and property of our own 
citizens in Cuba; to do this at all costs, peaceably 
if it can, forcibly if it must.” 


— 
Rosert CoLLrER will speak at the Academy of 
Music, in Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, Dec. 19, 
on “ Robert Burns.” A better subject, in better 
hands, before a better audience, it would be diffi- 
cult to find. The proverbial taste and culture of 
our sister city over the river will crowd the 
Academy with appreciative listeners, and the 
entertainment will be worthy of the company. 


NOTICE OF ENLARGEMENT. 


E are glad to be able to announce that from 
and after the Holiday Number (the last of 
1871) the Christian Union will be printed on a 
larger sheet than it is now. For the printing 
of this sheet we have been obliged to have built 
of aspecial size one of Hoe’s “ four-cylinder rotary 
presses.” Then, to complete the convenience, we 
have two of Chambers’ folding machines, and the 
paper will be folded in twenty-four (instead of, 
as now, sixteen) pages, pasted at the back and 
trimmed at the edges. The single pages will be 
somewhat smaller than the present ones. The 
paper will thus give more reading matter, and in 
a more convenient form, than at present. 

Besides these mechanical improvements, which 
embrace also an entire new dress of fine copper- 
faced type, arrangements have been made for in- 
creasing the value of the paper in other ways. 
The editorial force is to be strengthened; Mrs. 
Stowe, always a contributor to the paper, will 
during 1872 write exclusively for its columns (with 
the exception of one short story, already engaged 
for another periodical), and other favorite writers 
will contribute week by week. 

On the whole, we expect that the next year of 
the Christian Union will be a marked and recog- 
nized period of growth. It is our constant endea- 
vor to make it always nearer to our ideal of a 
true Christian journal and family newspaper, 
and we are very frank in asking our readers and 
subscribers to help us by renewing their own 
subscriptions and bringing in their friends to 
swell the list. : 

And we ask that it be done quickly, as the press 
grows greater, now, week by week; and early 
action will avoid delay. 


LOOK AT THE FIGURES. 

HRRE are two ways of serving subseribers 

for a paper; one is to send and keep send- 

ing the paper as provided for by law, “ until all 

arrearages are paid”;—an annoying, unpleasant 

thing to both publisher and subscriber ;—the other 

is, to have no arrearages; by requiring pay in ad- 

vance and stopping the paper with the expiration 
of the time subscribed for. 

The Publishers of the Christian Union have 
adopted the second course, and, for more than a 
year now, pursued it with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned. Therefore, look at the figures on the little 


printed label of the wrapper, bearing your ad- 


dress. .The date there shows the expiration of 
your subscription, and the date of the last paper 
you will get, unless you renew before the time 
isup. If you want the ers to come contin- 
uously, without break, please serve yourselves 
and help the publishers, by sending Now your re- 
newal, with 83, and 35 cents for the mounting, 
varnishing, and mailing of the new Chromos. 


« 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UR Boston friends are nothing if not intel- 
lectual. Their reception of the Grand Duke 
stands out, in this respect, in bold contrast with the 
more sensual and earthly performance of the New 
Yorkers. Here, he was dined, wined, danced and 
trotted; but there, they played the organ and sung 
tohim in verses of Holmes’—who gushed all over 
him again, in a second poem, which was as person- 
ally loving as though the two had been ‘‘ twinned 
at a birth’; they gave him wit and wisdom from 
Lowell, worth there’s no knowing, how much per 
page of the Atlantic; and, moreover, all Beacon 
Street bestowed upon him igg presence and benedic- 
tion. Whether Alexis undéfstood the affectionate 
raptures lof the poem, apprehended the nice rhe- 
torical nuances of the speech, or appreciated the 
benignity of the First Families, as he did the fast 
horses, pretty girlsand fat feasting of this lower 
latitude, is nothing to the question, The Boston- 
ians themselves comprehended it all, and had a 
good time, which was the main thing. 

And now we may as well honestly confess that in 
whatever, in the way of municipal performance, 
calls for a display of true taste and refinement, our 
North-eastern neighbors always do beat us out and 
out, and leave us no consolation but what can be 
found in some such little sarcastic sniff as that in 
which we hereby indulge. 


—It is a great pity that the generous impulses 
of Mr. Tom Hughes and his oo-sympathisers, in the 
matter of the Chicago Free Library, should be 
nullified by the nice distinctions and petty smart- 
nesses of the small literaires of Great Britain. Here 
is a whole city burned down, and with its material 
wealth, all its intellectual resources are gone to the 


3 


winds. For a long time to come the stern demand 
of temporal necessities will occupy all its energies 
to supply them, and absorb, too, most of the as- 
sistance that can be rendered from other quarters. 
In this emergency it has been found useful to 
excite to the good work all manner of partialities 
aud affinities. The great eleemosynary agencies 
direct a larger stream of charities toward the suffer- 
ing poor of the afflicted district. The churches of 
different denominations find themselves moved to 
build up the waste places, each of its own particular 
Zion. The actors are excited to special oommieer- 
ation for the actors that have lost not only their 
engagements but their wardrobes. The artists spring 
forward to repair the losses of their professional 
brethren. Personal friends extend the helping 
hand to personal friends; and popular clergymen 
awaken the practical sympathy of loving com- 
munitles all over the land. “ 

In this division of charitable labor, what more 
natural and becoming than that the men of books 
should undertake to supply the book want of the 
stricken community, and that authors, all; the 
world over, should contribute at least single copies 
of their works to form a nucleus for a great free 
library for Chicago, who is, and must be, for a long 
time to come, so far from able to supply such a 
desideratum for herself?, And what a mockery, in 
this connection, is the suggestion of Ginx’s Baby 
in London, that the Chicago people would be likely 
to feel their dignity impugned by such a charity, 
and that they might like to “select and purchase 
their own books!“ Select and purchase is good, 
and must seem so to those poor peeled Chicagoans, 
sittingin their cinders! 

However, the word has gone forth. The project 
has been stigmatized as an act of disgraceful 
‘* mendicancy,’’ and even if no serious check should 
be given to the enterprize by this language, the 
gracefulness of the gift is seriously, perhaps fatally, 
impaired. A very small insect may undermine a 
very noble foundation; and in view of the mischief 
he has done, we make bold to regret that Ginx's 
Baby”’ had not been drowned, according to the 
original intention. 

— It was our fortune, the other day, as it has 
been often before, to be present at a fashionable 
wedding, inachurch. We need not draw the pic- 
ture for the reader. The air of quiet festivity among 
the decorous guests within the privileged precinct, 
and of giggling curiosity among the spectators gath- 
ered at the sides: the smirking ushers; the organ 
piping capriciously on high, to while away the min- 
utes of suspense; the bridal procession, with its rib- 
bon-rustle and its passing fragrance of heliotrope 
and new clothes; the forthcoming minister, the swift 
ceremony, the bustle of leave-taking and departure 
—are all as familiar to our least-privileged subscriber 
as to us. The thought which the whole pageant left 
behind in the e@itorial heart was, how swiftly it all 
passed and how little anybody seemed to realize 
what was in it; how the happiness or misery of two 
immortal lives were decided in the score of words 
thatsent those two young semi-conscious people 
forth upon the mission of life, irrevocably bound to 
each other. And then came the practical reflec- 
tion: Is it not the fault of our time ang country, in 
respect to matrimony, that too littie attention is 
bestowed upon the contract itself in the hour of its 
making? Is it any wonder that mice which rush 
into a trap so eagerly should employ the earliest 
moments of reflection in as earnest endeavors to get 
outagain? Thereis a loud demand, just now, in 
certain quarters, for a larger freedom of divorce; 
would it not answer the same, or a better, purpose, 
to go for a closer union in marriage? 


— What has been called the “ Bible War” in the 
Schools of Hunter’s Point, L. I., has at last come to an 


end—if that be indeed the end of a war, which, while 


it puts a stop, for a time, to external conflict by 
superficial compromise, leaves animosity still alive 
in the hearts of the combatants. This controversy 
appears to us anything but creditable to either 
of the parties. The Catholics objected to the read- 
ing of the Biblein the schools; the Trustees, incited 
and indorsed by their ecclesiastical advisers, insist. 
ed. The scholars were then put up by bad coun- 
selors to all sorts of brutal and rebellious resistance. 
Profane and obscene language was freely employed, 
and violence, even, was resorted to; until, at last, 
the intervention of the Police became necessary. 
We are now informed that the matter has been set- 
tled by compromise. The Bible is still to be read in 
the schools, but the Catholic children are permitted 
to remain in an outer apartment until the perilous 
performance is concluded. Upon this both parties 
are jubilant over a victory assumed; and this fact 
might seem matter of congratulation were it not for 
a certain irresistible suspicion. that the cause for 
which both the parties profess to contend—the 
cause ef true religion—has suffered a defeat. 


— A picture in a recent Punch, entitled “A 
Study of Omnibus Life,“ with a comment which we 
shall give below, indicates that human nature is 
very much the same in all great cities. “ Affable 
persons“ in this part of the world—a term which 
—includgs both the editor and reader of this journal 
will recognize in the incident here illustrated, some 
passages in their owa experience. A benignant old 
gentleman is entering an omnibus in which there 
are five passengers on a side. He holds by the bar 
with one hand, and grasps his dripping umbrella in 
the other, while each passenger looks straight before 
him into vacaney, or affects to be wrapped in impen 
etrable meditation. The old gentleman looks hesi 
tatingly from side to side, and says, with a pleasant 
chirrup: ‘‘ [see there is room for One More on either 
side, Ladies and Gentlemen,—will either side kindly 
make room for me? (Pause.) I have no preference.“ 
(Stolil determination on either side to let the other 
side have the benefit of Affable Person. Complete 
unconsciousness, on both sides, of Affable Person's 
existence. Omnibus goes on. Embarrassing situa- 
tion of Affable Person.) 

We see no remedy for this sort of thing but an act 
of the Legislature (for which let us all pray), ex- 
cluding Human Nature from the omnibuses, 
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Tue Household. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


E now return tothe perplexities which so 
disturb the equanimity of the “young 


housekeeper, referred to in our last. By steady: 


practice, we trust ere this she begins to see light in 
the dark places, and is rapidly advancing toward 
perfection; but, as requested, we propose to give 
some minute directions for the better performance 
of those little things“ which so often discourage 
the beginner, such as the building of fires, dusting, 
eto. 

With an open grate or flre- place in daily use it is 
very necessary, before any dusting can be thought 
of, to clear out the grate, remove the ashes, and kin- 
dle thefire; for nothing so fillsa room with dust as 
the necessary work about a fire of any kind, even 
with the most careful management. To be ready 
to do this, or in a condition to instruct a girl how to 
do it, itis important that the necessary implements 
and conveniences should be on hand, and in a suit- 
able condition for easy.and successful operation. 

And, first, a coarse piece of bagging, or an old bit 
of carpeting, or, if you have neither, a large piece 
of stout brown wrapping-paper, should be kept in 
an appropriate. place, ready for this part of the 
morning’s work; even old newspapers will answer, 
though by no means as convenient or durable as 
bagging. Spread a large strip before the grate or 
fire-place to protect the oil-cloth or carpet from 
askes and cinders while you are clearing out the 
grates. This done, lift up the fender,“ or polished 
hearth-piece, always in front of a grate, and set it 
down on the floor-cloth or bagging. Put up the 
** blower’ and with the poker rake out all the ashes 
that can be shaken from the under part of the 
grate. By keeping the blower up while doing this, 
most of the ashes, which would otherwise float over 


the room, lodge in the furniture or carpet, and in 


the end do them much injury, will be made to fly 
up chimney. Having thus removed all the ashes 
you can with the blower up, take it down and rake 
again smartly from the top until only the half-burnt 
coals remain. 

Now with a stout, coarse holder, kept expressly 
for that purpose, take the ash-pan, full of ashes, 
from under the grate, and empty in an ash-barrel 
in the cellar, er out-doors; but by no means shove 
them from the pan into an empty coal-hod in the 
room, asis too often done. Be careful that no Jive 
coals go into the barrel. You will be obliged to 
watch a girl very carefully about this little thing,“ 
or, under the silly idea that it saves work, most 
girls will do this when you are not by, and your 
rooms will be filled with ashes by their folly. 


When the ashes have been emptied, if your grate 
rests on cleats, or is fitted into sockets, lift it off and 
turn the half-burned eoals which remain into the 
ash-pan, to be taken out and sifted before using 
again; then placing the grate on the bagging, with 
a small whisk broom proceed to brush down into 
the pan all the soot and ashes that have lodged on 
the sides and back of the fire-place. Do this gently, 
80 as to avoid sending it out into the room. When 


done, remove the pan, sweep up any ashes or litter 


that may be on the hearth, wash it cleau, and put 
baok the grate and ash-pan into their proper places. 
Set up the fender,“ roll up a quantity of waste 
paper and put into the grate (if thrown in loosely it 
will burn out instantly before the kindling catches), 
put on the kindling, and start the fire. If where you 
can get coke“ from the gas houses for the founda- 
tion of the fire, it will, we think, prove good eeono- 
my, for you will need but two or three pieces of 
kindlings, as it ignites readily without a blower, 
making a very warm fire, soon causing the hard 
coal to burn brightly. 

Here, also, great watchfulness is requisite if you 
trust to a servant to start fires, for, unless closely 
followed, they will persist in half-filling the grate 
with kindling, even when they are provided with 
coke and need to use but very little wood. In the 
city, where wood is so dear, economy in kindling 
wood becomes quite important. 


The fire having been kindled, the rooms can now 
beset inorder. Of course, the window-blinds were 
opened the first thing after dressing in the morn- 
ing, that gasor lamps might not be left to burn 
needlessly. Weare tempted to stop before dusting 
and say a word on the extravagant use of gas or oil 
by the servants about a house, but we must leave 
that for another time and proceed to finish the first 
partef every morning’s work. 


In dusting, a soft but not too fine oloth should be 
frst used. Atalmost all dry-goods stores cloths are 


o be had with soft, tufted nap, designed especially 


or dusters; but an old towel may be kept for that 
purpose, and answers very well if you cannet ob- 
tain these. Gently wipe up with the dusting-cloth 
whatever ashes or dust may have settled over the 
mantel or furniture, but do not wipe it @f on to the 
the fleor to settle again into the earpet or all arti- 
eles in the room—that would be spending time for 
naught—but as you proceed take it up into the dust- 
cloth, and every little while shake it out of the 
window or door. In this way go over everything 
once, that the greatest part of the dust may be dis- 
posed of, being particular to wipe in and around 
mouldings, carvings, and cornices, where dust 
seems more inclined to rest than on the plainer sur- 
faces. This finished, go over all again with an old 
silk handkerchief or chamois skin, rubbing hard 
enough to removeall spots or finger-marks, and 
have anice clean polish on the furniture or orna- 
mentsin the room. If you have pictures hung round 
the walls, a long-handled feather-brush is quite 
mecessary, especially if the room is high-studded, as 
most rooms are, unfortunately, at the present day. 
You cannot spare the time every morning to bring 


in a step-ladder in order to dust the tops of the pit- 


ture frames, or the casings and mouldings over and 


around doors and windows; but, if left some a 


| untouched, the moths will soon find it out and take 


up their abode in such desirable quarters. The 
long feather-brush will easily remove most of the 
light dirt that settles in such high places; but do 
not use it with a sharp, quick flourish, as whatever 
dust lodges so high cannot be taken up with the 
coarse dusting-cloth, and must, of course, if dis- 
turbed, fall to the floor, but if brushed off rashly, 
will fly over everything. For this reason the tops 
of pictures and doors should be dusted first, that 
there may be an opportunity to remeve whatever 
settles unavoidably when going over other parts of 
the room. 

Every three or four weeks the tall step-ladder is 
needed, and then all these places which cannot be 
reached otherwise must be well rubbed, and the 
casings of windows and doors wiped clean with a 


wet cloth. This work, when done, must always be 


after the regular sweeping days. 

Windows require attention every day; we do not 
mean to be washed every day, but to be dusted and 
have the spots carefully rubbed off. The dust from 
the streets finds easy entrance, and settles readily on 
the window-panes, which would soon become dim 
and blurred without daily oversight. Especially is 
this the case in damp weather, or when one lives near 
salt air. Brush each window with a short-handled 
féather brush, if you have orcan get one; if not, 
save and dry turkeys’ wings, or the long tail-fea- 
thers from any poultry, tie them up neatly, and you 
secure un inexpensive feather-brush, and as effective 
as if bought at thestore. If you find spots or fin- 
ger-marks on the window-glass, put your mouth to 
the spot and breathe sharply on it; then, before 
your breath evaporates, rub quickly with a clean 
linen cloth or a chamois skin, and you will be well 
repaid for your labor. 

It requires some time and many words to explain 
as minutely as you wish how all these little things 
should be done; butif youare methedical, you will 
soon learn to work quickly, as well as thoroughly, 
and will be very much surprised to see how shorta 
time is needed to do all that is required. You will 
use less time, take the month through, by careful 
dusting and necessary cleaning each day than, ne- 
glecting this duty, you would be compelled to give 
every few weeks in one great cleaning effort, by 
‘which the whole family must be incommoded, meals 
delayed, poorly cooked or dispensed with altogether 
for the time being, because it is oleaning day.“ 
No wonder husbands shrink from such days, prefer- 
ring dirty rooms all the time to clean ones—only a 
little while—for which they pay such unsatisfactory 
premiums. A little quiet care and cleaning every 
day will, we think, secure the largest amount of 
freedom, and certainly much more pleasure and 
happiness for all, than these dreaded days of confu- 
sion and discomfort. 


THE MISSIONARY’S FAMILY. 
BY *‘ AUNT FANNY.”’ 


RTHUR, and Kitty, and Bessie, and little 
baby Bell, are the children of a good mis- 
sionary and his wife, who live in the far west. 
Their house is only a rough wooden cottage, so small 
that the father, mother and four children make 
quite a crowd in it. 

You need not suppose that there was any servant 
in the family. No, indeed! the missionary could 
not afford to keep one, His beautiful, delicate wife, 
who could sing, and play on the piano charmingly, 
and knew, besides, almost as much as a professor in 
a college, did the cooking, washing and ironing. 
Kittie swept, dusted, and took care of Bessie and 
the baby; and Arthur split wood, picked up small 
sticks to kindle the fire, drew water to boil the 
kettle and put in the wash-tubs, ran about bare- 
footed in summer-time to save his shoes; and tried 
in every way to help his mother, whom he dearly 
loved. 

It was early in the spring-time. The buds and 
leaves were swelling and opening upon the trees, 
beneath which the ildren were playing. Arthur 
had brought into the house a great heap of wood 
and several pailsfull of water. Kitty had washed 
the dinner-dishes, and put everything away in the 
neatest order, and now on this pleasant Saturday 
afternoon they had all gone out to hunt wild violets 
for their mother. 

Although Arthur and Kitty had worked hard all 
| day, they were as fresh as larks, and raced around, 
finding plenty of wild flowers; even the baby’s lit- 
tle square dump of a hand was full; when Kitty 
said 

„Oh, Arthur, let's go into the wood, and hunt for 
some trailing arbutus. Mother loves it, D it 
smells so sweet.“ 

„Why yes, of course,” cried Arthur. “I never 
thought of it. Come along, Bess.” And, taking the 
little girl’s hand, while Kitty carried the baby, they 
all trotted off in high glee. 

I told you that it was Saturday afternoon. The 
good missionary wa@pitting at a table, looking over 
the sermon which he was to preach the next day in 
a barn many miles away, for as yet there was no 
consecrated church in that far-off place. His wife 
was sewing by the window. There was no end of 
that kind of work; for all those dear little tear- 
coat children kept her so busy making and mending 
that she sometimes wished she had half-a dozen eyes 
and three pairs of hands, so that she could knit 
stockings, put on patches, and make little petti- 
coats, all at once. 

She had looked up two or three times, and had 
seen her darlings playing, and had thanked God in 
her heart that they were well, and safe, and such 
dear, good children. Fast and faster flew her shin« 
ing little needle, till it was almost dark, and she 
could no longer see her work, when, starting up, 
she gazed anxiously out of the window, and said: 
“ Why, where can the children be? It is tod late 
for them to play out of doors; they ought to have 
been in the house long ago.“ 

Her husband, absorbed in his reading, did not hear 
her, and, unwilling to disturb him, she commenced 


hos do Kitty’s work, With an anxious heart she I 


put the tea-kettle on the fire, and set the table for 
the evening meal. Then she opened the door of the 
cottage and looked out. It was quite dark now; 
she could only see the dim grey sky, through which 
one or two twinkling stars were peeping, and a 
little of the grass-plat just around the door. The 
now moon was high up in the heavens, but its 
faint, silvery light shone on no merry, laughing 
children hurrying home with their arms full of the 
sweet trailing arbutus. 

‘*‘Ar—thur! Kit—ty!’’ called the frightened 
mether, but no cheery young voices answered ; 
nothing broke the dreadful stillness. She grew 
very pale; then, bursting into tears, she ran quick- 
ly to her husband, sobbing out: Oh, what can 
have become of the children? On, do go out and 
find them!“ 

This time, the good missionary was thoroughly 
attentive and very much alarmed. Begging hls 
dear wife not to cry so bitterly, but have hope and 
faith that God would suffer no barm to come near 
their darlings, he put on his hat and hurried out in 
the silence and darkness. 

Meanwhile, the little ones, eager and earnest in 
their search for the flowers. had wandered far into 
the wood, turning over the dead leaves and mossy 
stones, and peeping under the bare roots of the 
trees; for the sweet, modest arbutus hides away, 
and you must look very sharp if you want to find 
it. On and on they went, laughing at the funny 
squirrels that darted up the trees as they passed; 
and jumping out of the way of the big black 
spiders, who sat in the middle of their webs invit- 
ing silly flies to come in and be killed. Then, all of 
a sudden, it seemed to dawn upon their minds that 
the daylight was nearly gone. 

„Oh, Arthur!“ exclaimed Kitty, do let us hurry 
home. Mother will be so frightened about us.“ 

so hungry,“ said little Bessie, who that mo- 
ment remembered that it was supper time. I 
wish my marmar would div me a piece of beddy 
butter.” 

Arthur felt in his pockets, in hopes that some 
scrap of gingerbread might be there for his dear 
little sister, but he found nothing but twine, some 
nails, and a piece of India- rubber. Never mind, 
Bess, he said, be a good little girl, and I’ll get 
you home to supper all right;“ and he stooped down 
and smiled in her face and kissed her. 

He strained his eyes, trying to find a path through 
the wood, but the trees looked all alike, anda 
frightened feeling came into his heart as he whis- 
pered to himself, Oh, I do not know which way 
to turn! 

It grew dark and darker. The little birds, who 
had been singing so merrily, began one by one to 
peep out a good-night, before they went to bed in 
their cozy little nests. Au owl flew slowly past as 
if he were sailing in the air, and cried: ** Tu whit, 
tu whoo, tu whit, tu whoo,’”’ in a dismal tone. The 
twinkling stars came out in thesky, and the young 
erescent moon shone down through the slender 
leaves of the trees, but the children scarcely could 
see each other’s faces. 

Tired out, little baby Bell nestled her pretty need 
down in Kitty’s neck, and went fast asleep, and 
the good sister hugged her close and tried to keep 
back her own blinding tears. 

„Oh, what shall we do!“ cried Arthur, at last, 
in despair. 

„Oh my!” said little Bessie, it's the most jedful 
thing ever was in all my days; and the poor little 
lips were drawn down, and she burst out sobbing. 

„Oh, don’t ory, Bessie, entreated Arthur. Oh 
dear, I’m most crying myself.“ 

Let's pray to God to show us the way home,” 
whispered Kitty to her brother. 

„But we ought to read in the big Bible firstest,’’ 
said little Bessie, who heard the whisper, and knew 
very well that this was the proper way to conduct 
family prayers. 

How oan we, Bessie, asked Arthur, when there 
is no Bible.“ 

* Oh, what a pity!’’ said the dear little thing. 
‘‘ Parpar has got it home, and he is going to take it 
to-morrow-day, and preach the Gospital out of it 
to the people, ain't he!“ 
„Les, answered Kitty; but never mind, Bes- 
sie, God will know that we have no Bible out here 
in the woods; we will ask Him to help us without 
it this time.“ 

„Oh, yes,“ said Bessie; “and next time we loss 
ourselves, we will bring it, won't we!“ 

So these good children knelt down on the dead 
leaves, Which had been lying there, thick and soft, 
for many years, and with simple faith, asked God, 
their Heavenly Father, to send their earthly father 
to take them home. 


fort crept into their hearts. Arthur was no longer 
frightened. He believed that God would help him. 
He was a good, brave American boy, full of pluck 
and courage, and, what is better, he tried to be a 

Christian; so, altogether, he was a capital 
little fellow. 

The wood was so still now that only the sound of 
the leaves, softly rustling as they walked, could be 
heard, save wherit seemed that some little bird had 
taken more than his share of the nest, and his 
brothers would say, sleepily: Chip, chip, don’t 
crowd so! Chip, chip, ohip.“ 

Hark! What wasthat? It was not a bird, that 
faint ory, oh so far off! There, again it sounded !— 
Ar—thur! Ar—thur!“ 

A joyful scream from Kitty, and a shout from 
Arthur, greeted this welcome sound. Scream and 


sighs, when they reached the wildly anxious father 
rushing here and there through the wood. But he 
heard them, and fervently clasping his hands, and 
orying, God be thanked! they are safe, they are 
safe l he uttered such a hearty ‘* halloo!’’ that the 
children, hearing it distinctly, laughed out in their 
joy and gladness ; and Arthur, taking the sleeping 
baby so that Kitty could run faster, gave answering 
shouts to the ‘‘halloo! halloo!’’ which the glad 


ment. 


As they rose from their knees, a feeling of oom- 


sound traveled back, and were scarcely louder than 


father never stopped uttering for a single mo- 


= 


Every minute they get nearer and nearer. Now 
they see each ether, and the next instant all the 
children are rushing pell-mell into their father’s 
arms! 

Oh, what a bugging and kissing everybody got 

ten! and some tears fell—tears of grateful, thank- 
ful joy. Arthur, and the baby, and Kitty, and lit- 
tle Bess, were in their father’s arms all at once, and 
Bess squeezed his legs, and danced on his toes, till 
he came very nearly upsetting. 
But when they caught right of the cottage in 
front of which the poor mother had been walking 
up and down, up and down, calling upon her child- 
ren. praying to God, hoping, weeping, fearing, al- 
most broken-hearted, oh, then there was such a 
rush of six little feet, and two big ones, with baby 
carried somehow! and it really seemed as if the 
hugging and kissing would never come to an end. 

The thankful, happy family went into the cot- 
tage, which had looked so desolate just before, but 
was so bright and cheery now. The children gave 
their mother the dearly-won trailing arbutus, and 
you may be sure that as long as she lives she will 
never see its white waxen buds, or inhale its sweet, 
delicate perfume, without its telling her the story 
of how her dear ones got lost in the woods, in their 
loving desire to procure it for her. 

The whole story was told at the tea-table, and 
little hungry Bessie, eating bread and milk as fast 
as she could, had to stop to say, Jen a reverent ex- 
pression, We prayed, parpar.“ 

“Yes, and Bessie wanted the Bible to read a 
chapter, first,” said Kitty. | 

„Dear little thing!“ cried Arthur affectionately. 
She said papa always read the Bible, and took it 
out with bim to read the Gospital to the people, 
and so we must take it the next time we were lost 
in the woods.”’ 

The father and 8 laugbed softly at this 
funny word by witich little Bessie meant Gos- 
pel, and when tea was over, Bessie carried the Holy 
Book she had been taught to reverence to her father, 
who read that beautiful psalm, beginning, The 
Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.“ Then, 
all kneeling down, a thankful prayer was offered 
to Our Fatherin Heaven, who loves and protects 
all those who love and serve Him. 

Soon after, the children were tucked up in their 
beds, like the little birds in their nests; and, al- 
most at the moment their tired heads touched the 
pillows, they fell into a sweet, dreamless sleep, 
while God watched over all. 


WHAT MAKES THE SUNSET RED? 
; BY MRS. E. VALE BLAKE. 


HE new house which had been built for us 
while we were in the country was ready at 
last, and to-morrow we were to return to the oity 
and take possession of it. We had all gone in, now 
and then, to take a look at it, and see how the build- 
ers progressed, and how the painters and plumbers 
were getting on. There were no paper-hangers to 
watch, for we did not, meau to have anything in our 
new abode to hold dampness on the walls, or to re- 
tain the scent of past dinners, or conceal the seeds 
of disease beneath its flowered and gilded surface. 
But the way in which the house was to be built had 
been settled long ago, and this evening we were 
only talking over the use of the various rooms, and 
the children were to choose theirs; for each was to 
have a room which they might call their own, and 
into which no one but their parents were at liberty 
to enter uninvited. 
J want my room on the east,“ said Malcom, 
because I can’t wake easy unless the sun shines 
in.“ 

„Well, I’m sure you can have it, and welcome, 
for all me, said Jenny, for I want mine on the 
west, so that I can watch the sunsets.”’ 

„What makes the sunset red!“ inquired Edith. 

Never mind about that now; choose your room,“ 
said Alice. 

„I oan’t choose,” replied Edith, till I see what 
color the carpet is; and hew all the things look. If 
I could choose My curtains I would have them like 
the sky this evening—soft and rosy and golden 
purple, changing every time I looked at it. I wish 
I knew what makes the sunset red.“ 

„Why. it’s because’ — began Malcom; but he 
stopped and could not get any farther; and per- 
haps a good many older than he might find it diffi- 
cult to tell also. They all laughed at him, but no 
one else was ready with an answer. 

„The colors must come from the sun some way,. 
suggested Jenny; but then, if they do, I can’t 
think why we don’t have splendid sunsets after 
every clear day, instead of only once in a while.“ 

I don’t believe they come from the sun, said 
Edith. I think the sunset sky is like a great 
looking-glass, which shows all the different colors 
of the earth mixed tegether,—because, you see, if 
they came from the sun they would be the most 
beautiful when the sun was shining brightest; but 
when it is very bright we only see one oolor.“ 

„Now then,“ said Uncle F., I want to ask a 
question: each one of you tell me how many kinds 
of sifters you know of?“ 


sifters have to do with sansets!’’ 

„Very likely you don't; but tell me.“ 

„Well, there's a flour-sifter, and a cinder-sifter, 
and up at the mill we saw a grain-sif ter,“ said Alice. 

„Nes, added Malcom, and then don’t you know 
at the ‘Institute Fair’ we saw a sifter such as the 
miners use to sift out the specks of gold from the 
sand and stones.“ 

„And then, added Jenny, the first time I went 
in to see the house, there was a man sifting sand 
that he mixed with the lime to make mortar of, and 
his sifter was like one I saw in the coal-yard, down 
there by the depot—it was like a wire door set up 
on end, and the man threw the coal up against it 
and all the fine dust went through.“ 

„There is still one kind you have not mentioned 


| —that is a sunbeam-sifter.”’ 


‘* Sifters!’’ exclaimed Malcom. I don’t see what 
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„% A sunbeam-sifter! that's the funniest thing I 
ever heard,“ was the response in chorus to this. 
How would anybody get hold of them to sift 
them?“ 

„ Imposskble as it may seem to vou, replied 
Uncle F., it is quite true that they have been 
caught aud sifted; and all the beautiful colors you 
have ever seen in a summer sunset, or in rainbows, 
have been passed through these curious sifters.“ 

„What kind of a sifter must you have, apd how 
can you sift ?’’ asked Alice. I don’t understand it.“ 

Not much like any that you named, certainly, 
but the simplest kind is a three-sided piece of glass, 
called a prism, which is placed in a particular way, 
and a sunbeam made to pass through it, and then 
the prism divides, or sifts, the rays of light, and 
plainly shows the different colors which are in the 
sunbeam—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and 
violet.“ 

But if all these colors are in the sunbeams, why 
can’t we see them?“ asked Jenny. 

Because the whitish yellow color, which we call 
sunlight, is so much brighter than all the rest that 


it blinds our eyes to the other colors; and we 


can only see the red and green and purple in the 
sunset, or the rainbow, when there are clouds or 
vapor in the sky, between us and the sun, which 
catoh those colors and show them to us, after the 
bright yellow rays of full daylight have passed out 
of sight. If the air was perfectly dry we should 
never have those beautifully-colored sunset pictures. 
Did you ever see a rainbow when it had been dry 
all day!“ 

Ah, I see now!’ said Jenny, the moisture in 
the air is something like a great sifter, which catches 
and holds some of the colors, and lets the others 
go.“ 

‘‘ Yes; and besides the little glass sif ter which I 
told you of, there are others, more costly and not 
so easily managed, which have sifted and searched 
out many wonderful things about the sun and sun- 
beams; and through some of them we have learned 
that all around the suu is a circle of rose-color, out 
of which rise great cloud-mountains of scarlet light 
—so it is notstrange if we sometimes get our own 
sky tinged with those beautiful colors.“ 


** But then,“ queried Jenny, if there is so much 
rose-color round the sun, and so much red in the 
sunbeams, what makes the sky blue? I should think 
it would be red instead.’’ 

When you say the sky, I suppose you mean the 
atmosphere, or air: that looks blue because it lets 
all the other colors pass through it—for the air is a 
sunbeam-sifter too—and only detains or holds the 
blue, and the dryer the air the bluer the sky looks. 
Persons who have gone up in balloons above the 
elouds, tell us that the atmosphere up there is a 
very dark blue, darker than we ever see it from the 
earth; and then—’”’ 

„Please stop,“ said Jenny. I think I’ve found 
out ever so much now—if thesunset clouds get their 
colors from the sun, don’t everything else get color- 
ed the same way? I mean the trees, and flowers, 
and everything ?’’ 

“Yes, certainly; the pink in baby’s cheeks, and 
the blue in his eyes, the red petals of your gera- 
nium, and the yellow of Birdie’s feathers, all draw 
their colors from the sun.“ 

Malcom here wanted to know why the sunrise 
was not as beautiful as the sunset, and this was the 
reason given: 

The sunrise is not so fine because the nights being 
usually cooler than the days, the watery vapor in 
the air settles in dew or hoar frost upon the earth; 
and so when the sun first rises, there are seldom 
clouds or vapor so situated as to receive and show 
us the various colors, though, as you know, the red 
rays are usually present, and sometimes very bril- 
liant for a little while. 

„Why do you think God put all those beautiful 
colors in the sunbeams, and then only shows them 
to us once in a while!“ asked Edith. 


“It may be that if we saw them every day we 
should care less about them, and so enjoy them less 
than wedonow. But the sun, like almost every- 
thing else which God has made, has some other use 
than mere beauty. So the colors in the sunbeams 
have their work to do: they are all working rays— 
some color fruits and flowers, some make the wood 

of tall trees, others produce changes in the earth 
and rocks, and give brilliancy to beautiful gems; 
and all of them together keep life in us and in all 
living things.“ 

“The sun is a great worker—all the steam-en- 
gines, and all the horses, and all the men in the 
world could not do so much work in a year as the 
sun does in a single day.“ 

What a dreadful world this would be if no sun- 
beams ever reached it!“ said Malcom. 

“So it would; but I am sure we should not be 
here to be miserable, for no human being could live 
without sunshine; don’t you remember, Malcom, a 
piece of poetry you were reading the other day 
about a great fog in London, when the sun was 80 
completely hidden that people had to use lanterns 
and torches to find their way about?“ 

I don’t remember all of it, but I will repeat what 
I can— 


No sun, no moon; 
No morn, no noon; 
No dawn, no dusk— 
No proper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view ; 
No distance looking blue; 
No t’other side the way. 


* * * * * * 


\ No shade, no shine; 
No butterflies, no bees ; 


No fruits, no flowers ; 

No birds, no leaves; 

No warmth, no cheerfulness; 

No healthful ease. . 
“That will do. Now let us see who will best imi- 


tate the sunbeams in doing their share of the 
world’s work, quietly, steadily, cheerfully—helping 
to make one little spot of earth healthful, bright 
and radiant, like a derten, summer sunset.“ } 


on his desk and said: 


HOW SAMMY y HEAPED COALS OF 
FIRE. 


BY JOHN N. DICKIE, 


J. 


E was an excellent whistler. He had a gift 

that way, and improved it; andif you had 

heard and seen him as he trudged slowly along on 

his way to school that pleasant May morning, you 

wouldn’t have known which to admire most—the 
boy or the whistle. 

**Hilloa, Sammy, what's’ up? ’Tisn’t nigh school- 
time yit.“ 

The whistler halted, and, nodding his head good- 
humoredly to a rough, overgrown boy sitting un- 
derneath à tree just over the road fence, replied: 

Is that you, Bob Bolton? How's business?“ 

“Lively. But what's startin’ you out so early 
this mornin’ ?’’ 

„Why, the master told me he’d show me about 
them fractions, if I'd be there right soon afore 
school-time. So here I am, ’cordin’ to ’greement.”’ 

„ hate them fractions, anyhow!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bolton, as he rose to his feet and climbed the fence, 
„hate em, Isay! This thing of splittin’ figures up 
into such little pieces ain’t what it’s cracked up to 
be; and I’m — to quit it, and let them go ahead 
as wants to.’ 

Sammy grinned charitably, and setting Gown his 
pail, began tying his shoe. 

Thinking this a good opportunity, no doubt, to 
unburden his overcharged mind, Bob rolled off the 
fence, and stepping quickly up to our hero, said, in 
a hurried voice: 

„Say. Sammy, there's the usual joke!“ 

Is that so? Whereabouts?’’ 

„Back of the school-house. 
Silas.“ 

Now, gaggling“ was a sort of ordeal which al- 
most every boy that came to the Tanway district 
had to encounter sooner or later. It consisted in 
standing the victim on his head, and pouring cold 
water down his trowsers’ legs; and as the great 
majority of the boys bad gone safely through this 
trying ordeal, they welcomed, of course, the spec- 
tacle of any new echolar undergoing the same pro- 
cess of initiation. Sammy always took a prominent 
partin the proceedings, and was looked upon as 
one of the leaders, although the youngest of the lot. 
But the present bit of information didn’t seem to 
please him in the least. After a moment’s reflec- 
tion, during which time he kicked quite a hole in 
the turf with his boot, he replied: 

„Can't doit, Bob. Silas is lame, you know—got 
a club foot. I’m ready 10 help gaggie any new un, 
but not acripple, by a long shot.”’ 

„ Pshaw, now, Sammy.“ returned his school- mate, 
in a persuasive voice, *‘don't let that there bother 
you. A club foot awavin’ in the air will be richer 
than a foot like your’n and mine awavin’ in the air. 
Don’t play off now, jist when we're wautin' you the 
most.“ 

„J ain't goin’ to play off, Bob Bolton,“ replied 
Sammy, while the warm blood rushed to his cheek, 
but I won’t play no tricks on a fellar that has a 
game leg, I don’t care who he is. And I'll go square 
agin the one what tries it on!“ and he picked up 
his pail and moved off. 

„See here, Sammy.“ roared his listener, in an 
angry voice, I'Il gaggle Silas, and would jist — 
to see you put in. Do it if you dare!“ 

But our hero never turned his head. He a 
tled sucha jolly whistle! Such break-neck leaps 
from the very top of, the scale to the very bottom; 
such a somersault of exultant sounds when they 
got back’; such a mad dance of intoxicated little 
notes, all striving to speak at once; and at last filing 
out, one by one, into the grand old tune of Hail 
Columbia.“ Rave away, Bob Bolton, if it will do 
you any good. Shake your fists and threaten what 
you will. It don’t make any difference with Sam- 
my, for he has said his say,“ and has already 
whistled himself into a good humor. 

Arriving at the school-house, he was surprised to 
find, not the master, but Silas himself. 

„Why, good mornin’, Si.; how’s this?“ 

‘‘Funny, isn’t it,“ replied Silas, real funny. You 
see Mr. Kerr told me he couldn’t come this morn- 
ing, and he asked me if I would come over and 
show you about the fractions. I said I would, and 
here lam, sure enough;’’ and he laughed till the 
tears came. 

“That was real kind of you, Silas,“ returned our 
hero; but it's after eight. S’posin’ we figger?’’ 
And they figgered.“ 

Several times it was upon Sammy’s lips to tell his 
friend what he might expect ere long; but he re- 
pressed it, concluding to await events. 


Nine o’clock came, and with it the master and 
pupils. A ring of the bell, and all were seated ; a 
rap on the desk, and all werestill. A few instruc- 
tive remarks on the part of the teacher, and the 
calling of the first reading class. Thus the day’s 
work began. 

Mr. Bob Bolton arrived considerably behind time. 
He was not naturally of a very good disposition, but 
this morning he appeared unusually surly. He 
tossed his cap half-way across the sohool- room and 
flung himself into his seat in the most spiteful man- 
ner. He let go of his slate too soon, and it fell on 
his desk with a great outcry. The master rapped 
„Robert, a l?fttle steady, if 
you please; to which bit of advice the gentlemhn | 
referred to stared steadily at Sammy one minute, 
and at Silas two, concluding the performance by 
turning his back to the audience and scratching on 
the wall with a lead pencil. 

The three hours allotted to the forengon’s study 
rolled away without further disturbance, and noon 
came. The great majority of the scholars remained, 
as their homes were too far distant te allow them 
to make the round trip in an hour. Bob Bolton 
was one of the few who always went home to din- 
ner, for his parents resided but a quarter of a mile 
away. But on this particular noon he did not go. 
Sammy wondered if he was going to stay without 


Goin’ to gaggle 


| 


he laughed and talked as if his mind was on any- 
thing but eating. Silas having finished his meal a 
little before the rest, took his cane and crutch and 
hobbled out of the room for his usual half hour of 
exercise. Bob Bolton immediately followed, and in 
u moment startled our hero with the words: 

**Come on, boys, I've got him. We'll gaggle him 
now afore the master comes. Hurry up!“ 

Of course, the school was out doors in a jiffy, but 
much surprised at the state of affairs. Silas stood 
backed up against the school-house, and, balanced 
on his crutch, was dealing his tormentor a series of 
vigorous blows with the heavy cane he held in his 
right hand. Bob dodged and swore, and made seve- 
ral ineffectual efforts to close with his foe, but all 
to no purpose. At this exciting moment Sammy 
appeared on the scene. He carried a stone in each 
hand. His face was very pale and very deter- 
mined; and, taking position by Silas, he cried: 

Come on, Bob Bolton! Come ahead, if you want 
me to heave one of these rocks agin you, which I’ll 
do, sure as shootin’. You may gaggle where else 
you please, but you can’t gaggle here!“ 


Now, Sammy really had more friends than Bob. 
He was a better boy in every way. But human 
nature takes a contrary fit once ina while. So it 
wasin the present instance. The boys evidently 
considered the remarks of Sammy as a challenge 
against the whole body, for they made a general 
rush on the two, and leaving Silas in churge of three 
or four of their number, they took his defender and 
treated him to the severest “ gaggling’’ ever known 
in that section. But this was not all. When suf- 
fered once more to stand in an upright position, 
which he could barely do, so exhausted was he by 
his recent struggles, Bob Bolton a him. 
and leering in his face, said: 

‘*Hilloa, young man, what's the interest in Johns- 
town? Reckon you'll mind your business arter 
this, hey? Sunday-school books would a hed you 
come outo’ this scrape with flying colors; of course. 
But we aint that kind, you know;; so take this as a 
sweetener ;” and he dealt him a blow which almost 
brought him to the ground. 

Poor Sammy said not a word. He glanced along 
the group before him, and although he saw sym- 
pathy in many faces, it was smothered with fear. 
He burst into tears. They were tears of anger. 
Turning to the one who had so misused him, he 
cried, in a choked voice: 

**You’ve had your time, sir, and now III have 
mine. You can’t git out of it. I'll have revenge, 
if it takes a year!“ 

So saying, he picked up his hat, ran into the 
school-room, and, reappearing with his re 
walked rapidly homeward. 


II. 


Our last chapter concluded with Sammy leaving 
the school-house—leaving in anger and tears; and 
now, with the reader’s permission, we will pass 
over a space of—of—twenty minutes! As our hero 
sits talking to his little sister, on the door-step, we 
must stdp and listen: 

‘* What you goin’ to do to him, Sammy ?’’ 

„Gouge him.“ 

„What's that!“ 

„Oh, come a ‘ gouge game' over him, some Way. 

How do you do that, Sammy ?” 

„Never you mind, Sis., you'll see what'll be done 
when you hear of it,“ and our hero doubled his two 
hands up into a pair of fists and shuok them vigor- 
ously. 

But, Sammy,“ persisted Sis., if Bob is so big 
as a man, almost, he’ll whale you two or three 
times more when he wants to, won't he? I wouldn't 
fight him, Sammy, cause he’ll whip. They's one 
way what you oan beat him, though.“ 

„What's that?“ replied her brother eagerly. 

** You can pour hot coals of fire onto his head.“ 

„ Pshaw, Sis., you're a fool! I'd look pretty doin’ 
that, wouldn't I? Pour hot coals of fire on Bob's 
head; indeed! and the speaker laughed soornafully. 

But they ain’t coals of fire that come out of the 
fire-place, Sammy; they’re kind words and such 
like, you know. If you’d them on thick, it'd 
make him feel bad; I know it would.” 


At this moment the voice of their mother was 
‘heard, and Sammy’s counsellor left to answer the 
summons. But our hero remained. He sat with 
his head buried in his hands, thinking, thinking, 
plotting, plotting. By and by Silas came along on 
his way home from school. He stopped long 


him of his intention of expelling Bob the next day. 
After this bit of information, he hobbled on, leav- 
ing our hero by the gate, still thinking. Buta boy 
of his age couldn’t think much longer. It would 
be out of all reason. In proof of this he sprang off 
the gate, tossed his cap high in the air, and shouted: 


‘“‘Hurrah! I’ve got him. Such a jolly revenge! 
I' do what Sis. said—I’ll pour on coals of fire on 
top of his head afore the whole school; and I'll git 
ready now!’’and he dashed in the house and up 
stairs in a jiffy. 

It is the usual habit of -writers to slily fol- 
low an actor to his place of concealment, and to 
watch his movements closely, in order to convey 
them to the reader, who, of course, is impatiently 
waiting outside. But we cannot exercise this privi- 
lege. Sammy has locked the door, concluding the 
| slipping of the bolt with a vigorous kick on the 
lower panel, as if to say, Keep out! No admit- 
tance except on business, and no one has business 
with me.”’ 

The morrow came, and brought nine o’elock, and 
the teacher and scholars of the Tanway district. 
Mr. Kerr opened the schoel as usual, without even 
a glance at Bob Bolton, and Sammy began to doubt 
whether he intended to earry out his threat, and he. 
shifted uneasily in his seat; for if he did not, alittle 
plot would be defeated, and that would be too bad, 
after all the trouble Sammy had taken. His mind 
was soon set at ease, however, for the teacher called 
no class. He seated himself in his chair and said 
not a word. There was a hush throughout the 


any dinner. He did not act hungry, however, for jroom, for the aay knew something unusual was } 


encugh to tell Sammy that the master had informed | - 


going to happen. After a silence of two or three 
minutes, he said: 

Bolton, step out here!“ 

The gentleman addressed was occuping his usual 
corner. The words of the master fastened all eyes 
upon him. He hung: his head guiltily and slowly 
obeyed. 

Now, Robert Bolton,” said his instructor, “Tam 
not going to thrash you. I am not even going to 
scold you. The whole school know you as the ring- 
leader in the disgraceful affair of yesterday. There 
is only one way—one effectual way, at least. You 
may take your books and go home.“ 

The culprit glanced despairingly in the master’s 
face. He cast a beseeching look at the scholars. 
The disgrace of being expelled was nothing to the 
thrashing he would receive when got home. With 
a quivering lip he returned to his seat and began 
taking out his books. But suddenly the silence was 
broken. A voice spoke out, clearly: 

Please, Mr. Kerr, could I read my composition 
now that I was to read this afternoon ?” 

All eyes took a sudden turn. They were concen- 
trated on Sammy. He was standing in the aisle, 
with a sheet of foolscap unrolled in readiness in his 
right hand. The master hesitated a moment, but 
noting the flushed, eager face of the questioner, he 
motioned Bob to be ssated, and with a perplexed 
face, gave an affirmative reply. 

One, two, three, four ringing steps, and Sammy 
stood fronting the school. His face was very pale, 
but there was a brave light in his eye. Without 
even a preparatory hem,“ he made a low bow and 
began. And this is what he read, in just the way 
he read it: 


** DOIN’ THINGS WITHOUT THINKIN’. 


Dear skoolmates, there are much done without 
thinkin’, as for instanee many bad things that we 
ain’t got room forin this composition. But doin 
things without thinkin’ ain’t half so bad as layin 
abed nights and gitting the fuse all ready fur to be 
lit. Then it’s bad, fur a feller does just what’s been 
thunk uv. Thesehere few remarks brings me to say 
about what was up yisterdy. I don’t think it was 
so very bad, ’cause it was done without thinkin’, 
aud I ain’t got nothin’ agin Bob Bolton for what he 
done, cause it was done without thinkin’, so I ask 
the master would let Bob stay the term out, ’cause 
he done what he done ’thout thinkin’. In cenclud- 
in’ I would say that ever so many things has been 
done without thinkin’ as fer instance what I have 
writ fabout. Let us all dear skoolmates look out. 
after this for gvin’ things without thinkino’.”’ 

Sammy had never heen applauded before, but at 
the conclusion of this effort he received round after 
round. And, best cf all, Mr. Kerr—the teacher 
himself !—clapped his hands and stamped his feet 
as hard as avy of the scholars. After the excite- 
ment had somewhat subsided the master turned to 
Bob and asked him what he had to say to this ap- 
peal in his behalf. He rose to his feet and stammered 
out: 

i did do what I did do ’thout thinkin’. I’msorry 
for it, and Sammy’s been a Christian for askin’ 
might I stay. I'll try to do what's right, and maybe 


| I—I—’”’ but he could get no farther, and he sat down 


and buried his face in his hands. Mr. Kerr thea 
said: 4 

„I believe there were other actors in yester@,ay’s 
performance, and I intended to reprimand them 
this afternoon in the presence of the directors who 
will be here; but owing to the generosity of Sam- 
my, I will say nothing further. Remember in fu- 
ture how noble a thing is forgiveness.“ 

This, then, dear young reader, is the way Sammy 
heaped coals of fire. 

— . ͤn 


PUZZLES. 


AN ENIGMATIGAL AOROSTIC. 


What purifies the air the most? 

What land sent forth to death its host? 

In Proverbs what are we told to get 

What sire of old an angel met? 

What moves through space with greatest speed ? 

What heartfelt trait do all men need ? 

What sweet singer can you name? 

What woman fair, of Bible fame? 

What prophet, of Messiah wrote? 

Next name a town of Bible note. 

What band fell through folly rife? 

Who reproved his monarch’s life? 

What Mount oft named in sacred lore ? 

Also, where John privations bore? 

Tell what metal was caused to float? 

Name who was warned to build a boat? 

Last, whence the beam, and where the mote ? 
My whole is a sentence in a temperance pledge, to be 
found in the Bible. J. RuopEs Mayo. 


CRO8SS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in prophet, but never in seer ; 

My second is in countess, but never in peer: 
My third is in opal, but not in a gem; 

My fourth is in needlework, not in ahem; 

My fifth is in cathedral, but not in its dome: 
My sixth is in Italy, never in Rome; 

My seventh is in kitten, but not in its ear: 

My eighth is in tankard, but never in beer ; 
My ninth is in princess, but not in her crown; 
My tenth is in feather, but never in down; et 
My éleventh is in watcher, but not in his eye; 
My twelfth is in ether, but not in the sky; 

My thirteenth is in battle, but not in a fight; 
My whole is a mountain of very great height. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Change the first letter. 
(1.) A person; (2.) darkness; (3.) a contest; (4.) n (6,) 
close; (6.) a number; (7.) view; (8.) clear; (9,) correct. 
(10.) Prefix a letter to a number and getan eminence. (11.) 
To Humination and get condition. (12.) To correct and get 
alarm. D. 
TRANSPOSED OPPOSITES. 
1. — opposite of fresh. and get the opposite 
of Tresh.“ 
2. Transpose the opposite of ‘joined,’’ and get —— 

of “disjoined.”’ 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY. 29. 
Oross-word Bniqma.—Aristarcnaus.— BUNNY. 
— 
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OUR DARLING. 


I.—WIDE AWAKE. 


HERP’S our darling? In the sun 
You will tind her, I can warrant, 
Lying somewbere on the grass, 
Likeliest, where the shallow run 
In a shiny, tiny torrent, 
Round the knoll finds room to pass. 


I have watched her for an hour, 
As she sought the fairest daisies, 
With her childish taste severe, 
Over every perfect flower, 
Shouting her ecstatic praises 
Gleefully, for me to hear. 


Pausing in her merry racc, 

By the brookside in the meadow, 
Now her daisy chain she weaves. 
She has found the sunniest place— 

Only grown folk love the shadow ; 
Light for children as for leaves! 


If the necklace is complete, 

She’ll be musing, when you find her, 
What her next exploit shall be, 
In a meditation sweet, 

With the bonnet thrown behind her, 
And her brown hair falling free! 


II.—FAST ASLEEP. 


Speak as freely as you choose, 
So you do not touch or call her, 
You will not disturb her sleep. 
All the charms that fairies use, 
Whispered over to enthrall her, 
Dropping sweet through silence deep, 


Could not bring more perfect restg— 

Could not make her peace protounder— 
Happy peace. without a dream! 
In her still, closed lids confessed, 

In the brown locks nestling round her, 
Touched with summer’s slumbrous beam. 


Presently she’ll wake again ; 

On her cheek the flush yet lingers 
From her childish joy erewhile ; 
And the flowers she gathered then, 

Lying loosely in her fingers, 

Wait to catch her waking smile. 


Joyous sport er slumber fair, 
Which the sweeter grace doth lend her, 
We know not; but ever make 
In our happy hearts a prayer: 
Heaven preserve her and defend her, 
Fast asleep, or wide awake! 


— — — 
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HOME NOTES. 


OTICE is given elsewhere (under “ Home 
Notes“ in the Church department) of a 
meeting to be held in this city to discuss the bearing 
of the Treaty of Washington on the general pro- 
motion of peace. The Peace Society, which calls 
the meeting, has rarely found so good argument of 
hope for the success of its principles as this Treaty 
affords. It is well that the importance of the 
Treaty in this respect should bestrongly emphasized. 
and we trust that the meeting will be a marked 
success. It has been claimed that inasmuch as in- 
ternational arbitration is by no means a new thing 
under the sun, the significance of this ‘application 
of it has been greatly overrated. We differ from 
this view, for though the principle is not novel, 
—what is absolutely new under the sun ?—yet a 
resort to it upon issues sojgreat, and after so much 
exasperation as in the present case, does mark 
very emphatically an advance in national senti- 
ment. 
—The Friend’s Review hints that some of the 
yearly meetings of the brotherhood have been char- 
acterized by “ certain unconventional remarks and 
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acts of individuals.“ These peculiarities, however, ** direction of the Church Journal. The Protes- | 


the editor has always kept out of his reports, pre- 
ferring always to bold up to view ‘ whatsoever 
things were pure, lovely and of good report.“ This 

ction, which partakes of sweetness and light, if it 
zalls to conform to journalistic standards, has led 
sume persons to place an unreasonable construc- 
tion’’ upon the attitude of the editor. The Review, 
however, believes in Quaker silence, and announces 
that it will abide in its course. 


—According to the Evangelical Messenger, the 
refusal of the revent general conference of the 
Evangelical Association to entertain the project 
of union with the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
notintended as absolute. It was simply the ex- 
pression of the feelings of delegates that such a 
step taken at present would prove disastrous in 
some parts of the Church.“ 

— Emigration has an important bearing upon 
church statistics. A writer in a Baptist exchange 
intimates that this is the real cause of the cempara- 
tive slow growth of his denomination in New York 
State. The brethren in the country have for years 
been removing westward. The Pittsburg Christian 
Advocate, in calling attention to the fact that the 
growth of Methodism in these States has been re- 
lative by thus—Ohio, 50; New York, 80; and 
Pennsylvania, 186—gives as an important reason, 
that when the Erie Conference in Pennsylvania 
was organized, New York and Ohio, especially the 
latter, were well settled. Since then there has 
been a continuous exodus toward the Mississippi 
from both these States, while Pennsylvania, in 1836, 
had whole counties with the forests unbroken, thus 
inviting an immigration, which statistics show to 
have been immense. 


—The Herald of Gospel Liberty (Christian) in 
the news department devoted to its own denomina- 
tion, announces that there will be a discussion, no 
preventing Providence, between S. A. Thomas and 
George Abbott in Mount Pelia, Jay County, Indiana, 
December 20th, 1871, commencing at nine o’clock, 
A. M. 

QUESTION. 
Resolved, That the Bible, King James’ translation, teaches 
modern spiritualism in all of its phases and manifesta- 
tions. 
„8. A. Thomas affirms; Elder George Abbott 
denies.“ 


—The lone Synod of Missouri can neither find 
quietude in its isolation nor bring itself to positive 
step toward union either with its Northern or its 
Southern Presbyterian sister. Inthe last number 
of The Old School Presbyterian, a prominent signer 
of the famous Declaration and Testimony, says that 
itis of vital importance that the Presbyteries at 
their spring meeting take action in the matter, as 
the present restlessness is distinctive. He favors the 
continued separation of the Syhod, but especially 
opposes consolidation with the Presbyterian 
Church Souta, on the ground that this would be 
to take back the non-political plank of the Decla- 
ration. To this the editor of the paper replies, that no 
one, certainly, ought to join theSouthern Assembly 
because of sectional prejudice, but that this as- 
sembly is—contrary to the opinion of the corres- 
pondent—absolutely non-political, while the atti- 
tudeof the Church North is precisely the reverse. 
Taking these two views together it would seem that 
the Synod, which we lately likened to an asteroid, 
is becoming, contrary to astronomical precedents, 
decidedly nebulous. 


—Language has, heretofore, proved rather a bar- 
rier to religious union in this country, as the various 
divisions wrought in different churches by the pres- 
ence of Welsh, Scandinavian, German and other 
elements go to prove. In Baltimore, however, a 
happy incident to the contrary is announced. It 
seems that the German Methodist Episcopalians, 
the United Brethren and the Evangelical Associa- 
tion, comprising in total, eight churches, have 
formed a German Sunday-School Union. At the 
last anniversary 1,100 children united in the exer- 
cises with gratifying results. 


—The Protestant Churchman notes that changes 
have recently occurred in the collegiate Dutch Re- 
formed Church in til city: the Rev. Dr. DeWitt 
has resigned the active duties of his ministry, but 
still remains senior pastor of the extensive charge. 
The ministry thus terminated began as far back as 
the year 1812, in Dutchess County, whence in 1827 it 
was transferred to this city. The system of preach- 
ing by rotation in the different churches—one which 
was brought from Holland centuries ago, and has 
been retained ever since, with some modifications 
of late years—has now been finally abandoned, so 
far as concerns the active pastors. The Rev. Dr. 
Vermilye takes his customary service in rotation, in 
the morning, in the various places of worship. But 
the other pastors confine their ministerial and pas- 
toral labors each to a single congregation. Dr, 
Chambers has charge of the people worshiping in 
Lafayette Place, Dr. Ormiston of the Twenty-ninth 
street and Fifth Avenue congregation, and the Rey, 
Mr. Ludlow of the one in Forty-eighth street and 
Fifth Avenue, whose church edifice is rapidly ap- 
proaching completiogy’ 


The disgraceful quarrel known as the “ Bible 
War,” at Hunter’s Point, has come to an end, both 
parties claiming the victory. The committee ap- 
pointed by the School Commissioners, in conjunc- 
tion with the Roman Catholies, have adjusted the 
difficulty in this wise: the Bible is to be read, as re- 
quired by the School law, the children of Roman 
Catholic parents remaining apart in the class rooms; 
the expelled pupils are to be readmitted, and all 
parties are to keep the peace. It is to be hoped that 
they will do so, and that the schools will soon re- 
cover from the effects of this needlessly provoked 
disturbance. 


—Several changes in religious journalism mark 
the incoming year. We have already alluded to 
the arrangement whereby Bishop Huntingdon takes 
the charge of the Gospel Messenger, and the late 
editors of that paper come to this oity to assume 


j 


tant Churchman is also to be consolidated with the 
Church and State, the latter taking the lead in the 
title-name of the enterprise. In eonduct the new 
paper will be Episcopalian at bottom, with broad 
sympathies for all forms of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism. The Free Methodist changesits proprietor, 
and is to be moved to Chicago, of all places in the 
world. 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE movement on the part of the Western 

Synod of the German Reformed Church toward 
organic union with the Dutch Reformed Church 
appears to be proceeding very slowly, apparently 
from the reluctance of the latter body to take seri- 
ous action in the affair. Reeently, however, the 
Christian Intelligencer, having passed into new 
hands, and with the glow upon it of a fresh spirit, 
has begun to stir up its Dutch brethren to a proper 
consideration of the subject. The original motion 
on the part of the Western Synod was due to the 
fact that it dislikes the liturgical and sacramental 
views of the Eastern German Synod—the latter 
clinging to what is known as the Mercersburg The- 
ology. The Herald and Presbyter, commenting 
upon the overture toward union and its reception, 
is disposed to count both of the Reformed branches 
in the Presbyterian fold, and thinks that the time 
has come for a greater unity and fraternity of 
views. The present existing divisions are cata- 
logued by the editor as follows: We have not 
only the Hollandish and the German, but at least 
eight branches derived from the Church of Scot- 
land, some of them representing divisions which 
occurred in Scotland, and others, divisions in this 
courtry. What a spectacle is here presented! Ten 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States: 1. Our own Church the Reunited General 
Assembly. 2. The Southern General Assembly. 3. 
The United Presbyterian General Assembly. 4. The 
Reformed Synod (Covenanters— Old Side). 5. The 
Reformed Synod (Covenanters—New Side). 6. The 
Reformed Synod (Dutch). 7. The Reformed Gen- 
eral Synod (German). 8. The Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South. 9. The Associate Reformed 
Synod of the North. 10. The Associate Synod.”’ 


The Evangelical Alliance having completed its 
programme for the annual week of prayer in all 
the churches, we subjoin the order of services: 


Sunday, Jan. 7.—Sermons: The faith once delivered to 
the saints: a universal and everlasting bond of union in 
the Christian church; the duty of its defense and extension 
binding on all believers. 

Monday, Jan. 8.— Thanksgiving—God’s ‘** unspeakable 
gift’’; for mercies, personal and relative; for national 
mercies, the maintenance and restoration from famine and 
other national calamities; for mercies in the Christian 
church; for the progress of Christ's kingdom and the use- 
fulness of the Christian ministry. 

Tuesday, Jan. 9.—Humiliations—For personal and na- 
tional sins, weakness of faith, disobedience and worldli- 
ness in the church; acknowledgements of divine judg- 
ments, confessions of unfaithfulness and prayer for the 
revival of religion as in past times. 

Wednesday, Jan. 10.—Prayer—For families; for the sons 
and daughters of Christian parents at home ar in other 
lands; also for those at school, at colleges, or at universi- 
ties; and for all entering upon commercial and professional 
duties; for the increase of spiritual life in these who con- 
fess Christ; for the conversion of the unconverted; and 
for the sanctification of affliction, both to parents and chil- 
dren. 

Thursday, Jan. Prayer — For kings and all in author- 
ity; for nations, especially those recently visited with the 
calamities of war; for the prevalence of peace in the 
councils of statesmen; for righteousness, harmony, and 
good will among all classes; for the spread of sound knowl- 
edge; for God’s blessing upon special efforts to resist the 
progress of infidelity, superstition, intemperance, and ail 
other kinds of immorality. 

Friday, Jan. 12.—Prayer—For the Christian church; for 
bishops, proselytes, pastors, and missionaries: for trans- 
lators of the Holy Scriptures into other tongues; for office 
bearers and committees, societies, and authors engaged 
in Christian work. 

Saturday Jan. 13.—Prayer—For a larger outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit ; for an increase of Christian love and holy 
zeal, and the union of believers in prayer and effort for 
God’s glory. 

Sunday, Jan. 14.—Sermons— Thy kingdom come; thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.“ - MArr., 6-10. 


— 


— — 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


NFIDELITY anxious for the Bible and the 
Church refusing it, has a rather strange sound ; 
but this would appear to be the exact situation in 
the Manchester (England) city jail. Itseems thata 
certain William Tarr, who preferred imprisonment 
rather than that his children should be vaccinated, 
had entered his name on the prison books as of no 
religion.“ When the chaplain came he asked fora 
Bible; whereupon the spiritual attendant inquired 
if he had not some uneasiness in his unbelief. To 
this Tarr responded: ‘‘ None whatever. I am a 
well educated man and have studied the Bible. I 
only want it to pass away the time.“ Thechaplain, 
according to the Pall Mall Gazette, did not think fit 
to give him a Bible for such an avowed purpose, 
and quoted to him the sixth verse of the seventh 
chapter of St. Matthew: “Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls be- 
fore swine, lest they trample them under their feet, 
and turn again and rend you.“ The next day, 
when again asked whether he had any misgivings, 
replied: None; but you might give me the 
Bible, or Tom Paine, or Voltaire—they would do 
to pass the time away.” He also informed the 
chaplain that he was as sure of a box seat in 
heaven as the chaplain was.’’ The Bible, accord- 
ingly, wasrefused. The prisoner, upon this, memo- 
rialized the visiting judges, and the affair now great- 
ly agitates Manchester. 


The telegraphic rumor that the Pope had de- 


the Chéteau of Pau, in France, proves to have had 
this much of truth, that the residence was really 


Government. Upon this point the report'of an in- 
terviewer, attached to the staff of the Journal des 
Débats, who saw M. Thiers at Versailles, ia decisive. 
The President of the Republic is reported as say- 
ing: ‘*My instructions to the French representa- 
tives in Italy, in case the Pope should take the reso- 
lution of demanding an asylum in France, are very 
simple and very clear. We express no opinion, no 
wish, no desire relative to the decision the Pope 
may take. God will enlighten His Vicar by the 
voice of events. Weshall not mingle with this the 
voice of the French Government. On our part 
there will be neither insinuation, suggestion, nor 
dissuasion. We only wish the Pope may under- 
stand that if he demands an asylum in France he 
will be received with most respectful solicitude 
(respęcteuæ empressement), with most sineere vene- 
ration. He will everywhere find safety and defe- 
rence. Wesay thisin the name of the government, 
and we know we say it in the name of France, with 
some exceptions, which make up for number by 
clamor. The French Government—France—is still 
independent enough, without and within, thank 
God! to procure independence for the Pope by 
offering him hospitality. Ido not now pass judg- 
ment on what France has done fn times past to pro- 
cure independence and protection for the Pope, I 
do not disavow on this point any of my former 
opinions, and let not the good Pope believe that the 
bospitality which we do not offer, but which we 
shall extend fully if he asks, will compel us tomake 
the least display of foree without or within. No; 
within, four sergeants de ville will suffice to keep in 
line those who will come to kneel for the Pope’s 
blessing. The Pope will be free, free from all obli- 
gation towards us, free to that point that he may 
even cause us some slight eaclesiastical annoyances 
more easily than at the Vatican. At a word from 
him, all will be ready to receive him. I thought 
first of Avignon, but monuments preserve recollec- 
tions better thaninhabitants. I offer him, then, the 
Chateau of Pau, the chateau of the great king who 
became a Catholic. Once at Civita Vecchia, he 
will find himself on board a frigate, where he will 
be unassailable; but yet I do not believe that the 
Pope contemplates leaving Italy. It suffices for 
him to know that he may come to France if he 
wishes.’’ In this connection the Diritta of Rome, 
atter noting that the clerical organs in Italy, 
France, Germany, and Austria, all declare that the 
Pope can no longer submit to his imprisonment at 
the Vatican, adds that itis only the “ personal de- 
termination“ of his Holiness which keeps him at 
Rome. 


Evidences of increased Pretestant influence in 
France continue. Some are negative, as, for ex- 
ample, the fact that the festival of the Assumption | 
of the Virgin Mary was celebrated this year with 
very little splendor, and with a great falling off in 
the number of processions. Scripture readers are 
more numerous, and a Bible woman in Marseilles 
declares that the soldiers are insatiable for tracts 
and New Testaments, which are sometimes eagerly 
awaited, money in hand, by the men when they ex- 


peot her coming. The Gospel is liked by the great 


majority ; some are serious, having received good 
impressions in Switzerland or in Germany. Igno- 
rance is deplorable, however, on religious subjects. 
The priests are rejected, and, generally, the Gospel 
with them; but they like to hear that Jesus is their 
Friend.” The most remarkable illustration of the 
reaction is afforded by the complexion of the 
French National Assembly. A Paris letter in The 
Presbyterian says: Nearly seventy Protestant 
deputies have attained seats—a larger number than 
was returned to any former Assembly, and exceed- 
ing, three or four times over, the proportion of 
Protestants to Roman Catholics in the population 
generally. There are only seven lay members of 
the Presbyterial Council of the Reformed Church 
in Paris, and of these four have been elected to the 
Assembly. There is a larger ecclesiastical body, 
called the Consistory of the Reformed Church of 
Paris, in which the Presbyterial Council’ is in- 
cluded. Among the Parliamentary members five 
have been elected, as are also M. De Pressensé and 
other well-known Protestants.“ 


Politics in the pulpit has recently been dis- 
cussed in the German Federal Council, and a mo- 
tion was finally passed making clergymen liable to 
punishment for interfering in elections. The Ger- 
man Parliament has yet to consider the proposition 
before it can becomea law. The measure is espe- 
cially aimed against the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Baden, Hesse, Wtirtemberg, the Rhenish provinces, 
Prussian Silesia, and Westphalia and the Kingdom 
of Bavaria. In the latter districts the clergymen, it 
is alleged, have been in the habit of appealing to 
their flocks to vote the Ultramontane’”’ ticket, in 
order to free the Pope from violence. So effective 
has this action proved, that the elections have con- 
stantly gone against the Liberals, and when the 
elections have been cancelled, the people have again 
rallied around the Catholic flag under the sting of 
pulpit appeals. As we see things this side of the 
water, the action of Liberals“ in forcing a restrain- 
ing law through the Federal Council has a very 
queer look. 


In response to the wishes of the Pope that the 
faithful should join themselves, not only in 
faith, but also in a Union of members associated 
and organized together for prayer, vigilance, and 
mutual encouragement and edification, and for the 
defence of the chufch and her institutions,” a 
Catholic Union has been organizod in this city. The 
project, first announced Thanksgiving day, has re- 
ceived the hearty support of the bishops and 
priests, and promises to become in this country, as 
it already is in Europe, an important auxiliary to 
the church. The Union was organized Sunday, 


vided to leave the Vatican and take up quarters in | Dec. 10th, when several hundred members were en- 


rolled. Charles O’Conor, Eugene Kelly, Henry L. 
Houget and other prominent citizens are named in 
connection with the movement, 


placed at the service of „ 
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5 News of the Week. : 


— 


— 
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HOME. 


ONGRESS.— Wednesday of last week was the 
3 first regular business day of the session, and 
it became apparent that there is a salutary strength 
of organization and attention to details on the part 
of the Democrats which will compel caution among 
their opponents. Fair parliamentary contests are 
every way desirable if only the contemptible wire- 
pulling on which the reputation of small politicians 
rests is ruled out. The more important suggestions 
made ‘by the President and the heads of depart- 
ments have been acted upon in both houses with 
commendable promptness, the proposition for a 
postal telegraph perhaps taking precedence. The 
question was talked over rather informally in the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, where, considering the fact that the esti- 


mated first cost will be some twenty-five millions, 


its defeat is regarded as at least probable. The 
House has appointed a Special Civil Service Com- 
mittee, whose duties appear to be rather indefinite, 
in view of the fact that the President undoubtedly 
has the intention, as well as the right, to put in 
operation whatever suggestions may be made by 
the Special Commission, whose report will soon be 
forthcoming. A bill was introduced in the House 
making it a high misdemeanor for any citizen of 
the United States to hold slaves, alienating such 
persons, and withdrawing government protection 
from them in all cases. This is the only action 
which can be regarded as bearing directly upon our 
Cuban-Spanish relations. An important discussion 
took place in the Senate on-Monday, looking to a 
revival of the old Retrenchment Committee, Mr. 
Trumbull taking the lead in its favor, and claiming 
that as the Committee saved the country millions 
during the war it can now effect a like work in re- 
gard to the civil service. Both houses will probably 
adjourn for the holiday recess on the 21st inst., to 
reassemble on the 8th proximo. 


Mr. Sumner is offered the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, a position 
which it is supposed he will not accept. Mr. 
Cameron heads the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Mr. Sherman that on Finances, Mr. Cole that 
on Appropriations, and Mr. Hamlin that on Manufac- 
tures. It is announced that Mr. Fish actually 
placed his resignation in the hands of the President 
on Tuesday, as he has for some time intended to 
do, but a memorial signed by a large number of 
Senators, and by Mr. Colfax, together with the urgent 
representations of other high officials induced him 
to reconsider his determination, and it is now sup- 
posed that he will for the present, at least, retain 
his position. The Catacazy correspondence was 
called for by the Senate, and has been published in 
full. It shows in detail what was broadly stated in 
the President’s Message, that he was guilty of high- 
ly improper interference in our national affairs, and 
fully justifies the course which the administration 
has taken in his case. The ex-Minister has, how: 
ever, taken occasion since these developments were 
published, to make a speech at a ducal banquet, in 
Boston, whereby he represents himself as an injured 
person, whose efforts toward cementing the friend- 
ship of Russia and America have been cruelly mis- 
construed. 


Although the department reports had been pub- 
lished in brief by the daily press, they were not 
printed in full early enough for us to give a digest 
of them. This we now proceed to do. Mr. Cres- 
well recommends legislation in regard to postal 
matters; his most important point being in refer- 
ence to a postal telegraph system, similar to that of 
Great Britain. He urges the passage of an act au- 
thorizing the immediate and absolute purchase of 
all the telegraph lines now in operation, bringing 
forward in support of his proposition the success of 
the British system. This passage of the report has 
already excited much discussion, and promises to 
be one of the most interesting topics before Con- 

ress. The enemies of the measure say, with avery 
fair show of reason, that at least until our civil ser- 
vice is reformed, the less said about so great an in- 
crease of civil officers with so large an initial outlay 
of money, the better, and on this speciftcation the 
strength of their position rests. They can derive 
little comfort from the British system, for its suc- 
cess 1s, we believe, admitted by all. The friends of 
the postal telegraphy, and the President in his mes- 
sage places himself with them, are content to let 
the case go mainly on its merits, pointing however 
to the obvious good which will result in facilitat- 
ing communication between sections which are now 
distant alike geographically and morally, and to 
the certainty that new lines will be established 
where private enterprise can hardly be expected to 
construct them. Of course this discussion will re- 
open all the old arguments about jobbery and cen- 
tralization, and the like, and whatever the result 
may be, the question will be pretty thoroughly 
sifted. Let us hope that party lines will not be 
very closely drawn on so important a matter. The 
campaign against the franking abuse is re-opened 
vigorously ; legislation on the subject of mail con- 
tracts is earnestly recommended, as is likewise the 
passage of the postal eode”—lost through press 
of work at the close of last session—and the adop- 
tion of postal savings banks in connection with the 
money-order department, which continues to in- 
crease in importance and usefulness. _ 


_ Naval affairs are of special interest just now, con- 
sidering our Spanish relations, and Secretary Robe- 
son’s report credits us with 179 vessels, of which 
150 are steamers, of various classes, including 52 
monitors, and 29 are sailing vessels. The five cruis- 
ing squadrons now in commission comprise 40 ves- 
sels, carrying 445 guns. The Secretary makes a 
strong appeal in favor of increasing the naval force, 
urging upon Congress the duty of at least arresting 
the decline of the navy. A false economy, he says, 
may easily result in scattering our officers, and eri p- 
pling the service. Mr. Robeson has of course to 


consider in his recommendations the great excess: 


— 


of our inland over our seaboard population, and 
the opposition which large estimates apparently 
favoring purely maritime interests is likely to ex- 
cite in the West. We trust, however, that the con- 
tinually increasing spread of liberal ideas will lead 
Congressmen from the interior to examine into the 
very great national importance of keeping up our 
navy, as well as of gradually restoring to our mer- 
chant marine its former prosperity. The Secretary 
of War bases his report upon thoge of his sub- 
ordinates, of which the Commanding General’s is 
the most important, as it is the briefest. His chief 
recommendation is the assimilation of tactics in the 
different arms of the service. 


This question of the decline of American ss 7 
ping interests falls into the hands of Mr. Boutwell, 
who prop oses to reinstate our ocean line of steam- 
ers by means of a government subsidy of thirteen 
dollars a ton for large ships and a lesser amount for 
small ones. Of course this proposition will meet 
with ridicule in various quarters? and it certainly 
has objectionable, perhaps fatally objectionable 
features, but a policy of some kind ought surely to 
be adopted. The difficulty with all such proposi- 
tions is that the men who are likely to get hold of 
the subsidy money are far more anxious to make 
out a case than their natural opponents are to 
break it down. That is to say, the interest of one 
party is emphatically positive, while that of the 
other is more or less negative. For the rest the 
Treasurer’s report is a resumé of the monthly sum- 
mary which we have regularly published in the 
financial column, and sundry suggestions as to 
revenue and taxation which agree with the sug- 
gestions of the President’s message, and are upon 
the whole favorably received. The Secretary ad- 
heres to his former opinion that the revenue should 
be large enough merely to cover the running ex- 
eg of the government, pay the interest on the 
ebt, and reduce the principal by twenty-five or 
fifty millions annually, the larger sum being in his 
estimation preferable to the smaller. 


Treasurer Spinner, just as he was congratulating 
himself on having saved the country from any loss 
through the very complicated department of which 
he is the head, had his suspicions aroused, and on 
investigation discovered that the too familiar story 
ot misappropriation of public funds had occurred 
in the cash department, a clerk named Johnson 
being a defaulter to the amount of some $50,000. 
This discovery led to others, the total loss, how- 
ever, falling below $100,000. The defaulting clerks 
are arrested, and will be speedily brought to trial. 
There appears to be some doubt whether or no the 
Treasurer will be held under the law personally re- 
sponsible for this loss. If he is so held his private 
property must be wholly sacrificed. The whole 
country will regret that such a loss should fall upon 
so eminently faithful and able an officer as General 
Spinner. 


On Sunday last the International Society of New 
York expected to march in ion, carrying the 
red flag of the Commune, in honor of the lately 
executed Communists of Paris in general, and ot 
Rossel in particular. The procession was prohibit- 
ed by the police, with the added intimation that it 
the demonstration were made at all it must be upon 
some day of the week, other than Sunday. Now, 
if this measure could be accepted as the inaugura- 
tion of a persistent policy forbidding all Synday 
proeessions, save perhaps funerals, we should ap- 

laud it, but there is no reason to suppose that such 
is the case, and the police authorities have managed 
to give the Internationals a very telling advertise- 
ment, the immediate result of which is seen in a 
meeting of the aggrieved society on Monday night, 
whereat it was resolved that a parade be held next 
Sunday at all hazards. We do not 99 5 any seri- 
ous difficulty on that day, but it will be because 
overwhelming precautions will be taken by the 
authorities, and whether a collision occurs or not, 
an impulse in the wrong direction will be given to 
an organization of which the object and aims, as at 
present published, are highly objectionable, but 
which, i * conducted, might have been, or 
may yet be of great benefit to all classes. 


— 
FOREIGN. | 
ULLETINS concerning the Prince of Wales’ 


illness have formed the bulk of foreign dis- | Corn 


patches during the week. The slightly favorable 
turn which the disease had taken when we went 
to press last week, was followed by a relapse, 
which continues with no encouraging symptoms as 
we goto press. So far as human foresight can be 
trusted he will have died before this edition is mail- 
ed. Albert Edward is the second child of Victoria 
and Albert. He was born in 1841, at a time when 
affairs in England were in an exceedingly critical 
condition. The prospect that the crown would 
descend to a son was hailed with joy all over the 
kingdom, and in fact was the precursor of a gen 
eral improvement in the state of public affairs. The 
Prince’s collegiate training embraced partial courses 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Bonn, the 
road to learning being thus diversified in order 
that all these famous universities might bear the 
royal name upon theirrolls, His visit to this coun- 
try occurred in 1860, when we were in the midst ot 
that memorable general election preceding our 
civil war. On his return to England he resumed 
his studies, but the death of his father occurring 
in 1861 made it expedient that he should take a 
more prominent part in court society. In 1868 
the Prince and Alexandra, daughter of the — 
of Denmark, were married, and the eldest of th 

children, a boy eight years old, is, after Albert 
Edward, heir to the throne. During the past six 
or seven years the Prince has been constantly be- 
fore the public, and doubtless many of the tales 
told Ito his discredit are due to the very con- 
spicuous position which he has occupied. It is 
nevertheless certain that he is not a man in whose 
hands the destinies of a great nation can be safely 
trusted, and while he has been very — with 


those who look with favor upon Royal indis- | 


cretions, to use no harsher term, his succession to 4 


the Crown was not anticipated with satisfaction by 
the mass of Englishmen. The prospect of a long 
Regency may be the occasion of a grave political 
crisis, but just now the nation is wholly occupied 
in sympathizing with a Prince who, whatever he 
may be personally, is the first-born son of an 
honored Queen. 


The Prince’s illness has of course put a stop 
to the criticisms which were made upon royalty 
in general and upon the Queen in particular. If 
Sir Charles Dilke were to venture now to repeat 
what he said a few days ago, the chances are that 
he would not escape without personal violence. 
Indeed his appearance at Leeds was attended a! a 
row which, for a time at least, was very lively, but 
in the end the speech was delivered and listened to 
with earnest attention by a very large audience. 
Sir Charles declared that his speech at Bristol had 
been grossly misrepresented, but ranged himself so 
decidedly ‘with the Republicans, declaring that he 
would maintain what he had advanced respecting 
the absurd expenses inseparable from Royalty, until 
it is refuted. Sir Charles is described as a fine- 
looking man, with u good voice, and fitted in every 
respect to make a popular leader of the wee with 
which he has so boldly identified himself. 


It has been formally announced in Court by the 
counsel on both sides in the Tichborne case, that 
they (the counsel) are working without fees. The 
crowd in attendance burst into applause at the 
statement, and even the Lord Chief Justice “ looked 
astonished.” This is the practical view of the case, 
but an English paper asks what is the object of 
continuing a struggle apparently destined to last 
indefinitely. if the property for which the contest- 
ants are fighting is not already eaten up by the ex- 
pensive process of law. However this may be, the 
claimant’s bonds have lately gone up from twenty 
to forty pounds,—a pretty sure sign of the course 
of public opinion 


French affairs have become conspicuously mud- 
dled since the Assembly comvened. The sessions 
have been very turbulent, the prime cause of 
disagreement being the admission of the Orleans 
Princes to seats in the Chamber. 
that President Thiers favors their admission, but 
the extreme Left will demand as a concession from 
the Government some sweeping measure of general 
aninesty. Notwithstanding the favorable view which 
M. Thiers takes of the Orleanist claims, he is 
reported to have used his personal influence 
to dissuade the Princes from taking their seats, 
declaring that the present time is very inop- 
portune. The message of the President declares 
that the policy of the Republic is to main- 
tain a ‘‘dignified peace.” It announces that the 
treaty of commerce with Great Britain is to be 
formally abrogated at the expiration of the time 
stipulated, but promises a speedy re-arrangement of 
the treaty in some shape. Sympathy with the Pope 
and, if necessary, the vigorous support of his 
„spiritual independence” are pledged on the of 
France. The President advocates the establishment 
of a general compulsory military service in time 
of war, and proposes 30,000 men as the annual 
contingent in time of peace. 


In Austria the tendency of affairs seams at pres- 
ent to be toward the retention of the present close 
union of the several States, rather than the looser 
federation advocated by the Czechs. The Kellers- 
perg Cabinet which was in existence when we last 
called attention to the state of affairs in Vienna, has 
been succeeded by one with Baron Auersperg at its 
head, whose policy is understood to be even more 
favorable tu the present organization than that of 
the preceding Ministry. Notwithstanding Beust’s 
enforced retirement his ideas seem still to govern. 


Ihe Markets. 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the primcipal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


u 
963 Dried fruit. pks.1,153 | Peas. bush..... 
„ 56981 Pork. pks..... . 969 


Butter. pkgs. 13.726! Flour. dDbis. ... 52,5% Rye. busn..... —— 
Cheese. pks.... | Grass pord.bek 24,406 i Sides. Leatner. 69,580 

.busn... 259 Hops. @8.... Tobacco. has. 278 
Corn Meal. bbls., 730! Lard. tes........ 15,550} do, Dks..&c.. 3,329 
Corn Meal. bags. 3,147 | Lard. pks....... 43 | Wool. bales.... 935 
Cotton. bales.. 19,758 ; Malt. bush..... 24,250 | Wheat. bush. 149,253 
, Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Dec. ¥th, were as fol- 
ows: 

Grain, etc. 
0. „* Oats. „ „„ „ „ 


Fleur and Meal. 


State Extra. ¥ bb! .....7.05@7.40 | Southern Extra. ®bb) 57. 6010.25 

State Medium. 5.756.865 do. med. bbi....6.35@7.50 

rum um .85@8.00 Corn- „in 

| # 100 D......3.656@3.78 


Previsions. 

W. me bb) 13.62 | Beef. India Mess. # tc..818@22. 
Beet. ex. Mess. # bbl. @7 
Beef, plain Mess, # bbi.. .87@$10.50 | Lara, choice, . 

Butter. 
Cheese. 
18K@14 | Farm Dairies. Ex....... 
— 12 w se „„ „ „„ „ „46% 43137 
— ͤ— 
LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORK, Dec. th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 
Beeves...-. % — t Shee d La b -26,256 
Cow „ „ „ „ 40 — —— ees 
Veals. 1,450 | All kinds. 


Prices. 
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It is understood 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


GOVERNMENT HELP TO SCIENCE. 


HE encouragement of scientific pursuits by 
public funds is a modern idea, and theamount 
of help thus rendered may, perhaps, be taken as a 
guage of advancement in civilization. In regard 


voted for such purposes by our American relations 
would make the hair of our economical govern- 
ment officials in this country stand on end, ard 
would be certain to provoke angry comment in our 
House of Commons; while the number of scientific 
men paid for carrying out the investigations and 
preparing reports on various subjects of great prac- 
tical value for the welfare of the country, would al- 
most bear comparison with the number we. pay for 
doing nothing or for obatructivg all rational im- 
piovements.“ This is a very sharp indictment, 
which would be ungracious from any but an Eu- 
glish pen criticizing the English Government. We 
may congratulate ourselves that we have not the 
burdens of an older civilization passed upon our 
shoulders by tradition, in being obliged to maintain 
sinecures and state figure-heads and paraphernalia 
at enormous cost. We have, therefore, a freer 
chance to use the public money for practical pur- 
poses. There are those economists who see no good 
in such help to scientific investigations, but their 
ideas are very narrow, and of the peuny-wise and 
ponnd-foolieh kind. If a careful estimate could be 
made of Government expeoditures in this line, 
although some foolish ones might be pointed out, 
it would be found that the practical returns far 
more than justify the investment. Hardly any 
ledger of the Government service, if such a one 
were kept, weuld show a more satisfactory result 


actual dollars aud cents, to say nothing of the 
moraland intellectual advancement of the people, 
and the honor of the nation abroad. Of the scien- 
tific enterprises of which an American may be 
proud, are the following: — The Coast Survey, having 
one of the first mathematicians of the world at its 
head, and an organization in men and materials 
which has never been matched, its minute hydro- 
graphical and topographical surveys have resulted 
in charts of the coast of exceeding value to com- 
merce, while the more general results of explora- 
tions in connectéon with it have greatly euriched 
the archives of science.—Generals Humphrey and 
Abbott’s investigations on the Mississippi and ite 
delta are numbered among the mon iments of 
laborious research.—The surveys of the Great West, 
including its most wonderful river aud mountain 
systems, conducted at hardly au increased cost 
to our army by its intelligent officers, have led 
the way of westward settlement, while opening 
up views of geologic history exceedingly grand. 


INSECT LIFE. 


HE application of Natural Selection” to in- 
sects is a matter of great difficulty, as stated 

by Sir John Lubbock. Any one who will read his 
attempts to resolve it, will be the more certainly 
convinced that his remark is well-founded. Insects 


racter of their organs for taking food. There is the 
mandibulate lass, with an apparatus for cutting 
up the food, or masticating it; there is also the 
suctorial class, which sucks up the food througha 
tube. Nowit happens that often in larvz the man- 
dibulate arrangement prevails, which in the mature 
creatures gives place to suctorial organs. What- 
ever, then, natural selection may do to help the 


to be otherwise than hurtful to it in the second. 
As one way of explaining away the difficulty, Lub- 
bock asserts that the larvz of insects are not 
mere stages in the development of the perfect ani- 
mal. On the contrary, they are subject to the in- 
fluence of natural selection, and undergo changes 
which have reference entirely to their own require- 
ments and conditions.”” Having made this gratui- 
toug assertion, which has uo reason in it except the 
desire to make facts fit his theory, he urges that 
a certain kind of food might abound at one period 
and fail at another—might be suitable for tbe ani- 
mal at one age and not at another. Now in such 
cases we should have two forces acting successively 
on each individual, and tending to modify the or 

ganization of the mouth in different directions.“ 
It is dificult to understand how the might be's“ 
of such wild speculation are so easily tolerated by 
the spirit ot modern science, so that a writer ven- 
turing upon them can be still recoguized as a leader. 
The question is begged in asserting that thetwo 
stages are two animals, and that the food may be 
suitable for the animal at one stageand not at an- 
other, since the very difficulty is to discover how the 
creature came into such a condition as to require 
differing kinds of food at successive times in its his- 
tory. The caterpillar masticates its food, but 
when it turns to a butterfly it must suck it from the 
flowers; and now we are told that this most elastic 
and eccentric of all forces, Natural Selection,“ 
draws the two in opposite directions, and yet 
evolves the beautiful history of the crysalis and 
butterfly, and that because the nature ot the ani- 
mal requires different foods; aud the point we want 
chiefly to know is, why the nature has these con- 
trasted necessities, and how, under natural selec- 
tion, they came to be. One thing is certain, the 
modicum of truth that there really is in this fa- 
mous theory is greatly obscured by such freaks of 
fantasy. 


account of an interesting method for printing on 
glass. The type is made of some elastic material. 
The ink has fluoride of calcium incorporated with 
it. After the impression is made this irk is decom- 
posed by the action of hot sulphuric acid, which sets 
free hydro-fluoric acid, which in turn acts on the 
glass to eteh its surface. In this way a beautiful 
print can be made. i 


to this matter Nature says: The sums of money 


in the matter of profit and loss, counted even in 


are divided into two classes, according to the cha- 


animal in one stage of its existence, is little likely © 


—The Engineering and Mining Journal gives 
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Farm and Garden. 


METHOD. 


ROFESSOR PASTEUR, a well - known 
French savant, has devoted himself for some 
years to the study of microscopic fungi, and has, in 
the course of his investigations, made some valua- 
ble discoveries concerning the vinegar fungus (my- 
coderma aceti) and the turning of wine into vinegar. 
In this country we depend chiefly upon cider for 
our vinegar, but doubtless Prof. Pasteur’s observa- 
tions may be turned to good account. The decom- 
position of the wine is effeoted in tubs holding 
about thirty gallons each, the fluid being kept at a 
temperature of 70 to 80 degrees F. The tubs are 
filled with a mixture of vinegar and wine. The 
proportions are not given, an omission which great- 
ly detracts from the value of our information. 
The vinegar fungus, that is the substance common- 
ly known as the mother.“ is sown broadcast upon 
the surface of the fluid, the theory being that the 
vinegar is formed by the development of the fun- 
gus. Wooden spatulas, previously moistened so that 
the fungus will adhere to them, are used to carry it 
to the bottom, where it will at first remain. After 
eighteen hours the plant rises to the top, and with 
its development the manufacture begins. In the 
course of nine or ten days the entire contents of 
the tub are turned into vinegar. The completion 
of the operation is shown by the tearing apart and 
sinking of the floating fungus layer. The vinegar 
may now be drawn off from an opening near the 
bottom of the tub, 95 parts of good vinegar being 
obtained from 100 parts of wine. The vinegar is at 
first less aromatic than that made by the old pro- 
cess, but it acquires that property in a few months. 
The tubs have to be thoroughly cleansed before 
using again. Pasteur’s method is said to have been 
for some time used on a large scale at Orleans, 
France, though it is not until recently that the de- 
tails of the process have been made known. We 
suppese that a similar course of treatment can be 
advantageously used with cider. 


KAPNOPHITE is the name of a so-called patent 
manure which is peddled in some parts of the ecoun- 
try. Itoconsists of straw, or any combustible ma- 
terial, covered with earth and burned slowly, so as 
to make the earth that covers it absorb all the 
smoke. Five dollars is demanded for the right to 
make and use this fertilizer.“ The Rural New 
Yorker, in answering the inquiries of a subscriber, 
says: There is a manure in ‘smoke’—suoh as re- 
sults from the rapid or slow decomposition of vege- 
table matter; and if the soil er muok absorbs the 
gases liberated by burning, it is so muoh the richer 
in the elements of plant food. But if you mix 
your pine straw or muck in alternate layers—say 
pine straw first, and a sprinkling of oaustio lime, a 
thick layer of muck, pine straw, lime, muck again, 
you will speedily have a far more valuable fertiliz- 
er than by burning the pine straw as proposed. 
Besides, we do not believe such a process as you de- 
scribe patentable, evenif it is patented, which we 
It has been used, substantially, ever since 
we can remember, iu one form or another. Beware 
of such patents.“ 


Worms AND Housk PLANTs.—A Western cor- 
respondent who, in the neuter gender, as A Lover 
of Flowers, writes: My plan for expelling worms 
from flower-pots is as follows: To two gallons of 


water I add about ten drops of liquid ammonia, | 


and use the solution to saturate the soil. The effect 
thus far has been entirely satisfactory. The worms 
are expelled through the aperture in the bottom of 
the pot. An excess of ammonia is injurious to 
house plants.“ 


GOOD DAIRY STOCK. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Culti- 

vator writes that he became acquainted with 
the “Guenon” method of judging the milking qual- 
ities of cows some ten years ago and has never 
known the signs to fail. He describes the signs as 
follows: The mark or iudication as laid down by 
M. Guenon which in a heifer gives promise of being 
a good millzer, and insures it in a cow, is the oow- 
lick or downward growth of hair—‘soutcheon,’ as 
it is called—immediately under the tail, which in an 
extra milker not only extends from the urinal pas- 
sage downward to the bag, but spreads out over the 
inside of the thighs, and is correspondingly large. 
The larger and wider the mark, the greater the 
surety of the animal being an excellent milker. 
According as it is long and wide or short and nar- 
row, it is, moreover, indicative of a longer or 
shorter duration of the yield of milk. If the first, 
a cow will give milk in large quantities, and close 
up to ealving; if the last, she will, when the mark 
is very small, in a few months after calving, fall off 
rapidly in her milk, even when up to her kneesin 
clover, as I know to have been the case in two in- 
stances in my own observation.“ 


THE SMALL FRUIT RECORDER, published at Palmy- 
ra, N. V., has grown so much that ite praotically- 
minded editor can no longer vonscientionusly call it 
„small.“ We shall therefore omit the diminutive 
in future references and quotations. The paper is 
really a good one, being devoted to horticulture and 
floriculture. It is well managed and offers liberal 
premiums and club rates for the coming year. A 
little pamphlet, containing many practical hints, 
and entitled The Small Fruit Instruotor,“ is sent 
to new subscribers during the present month. 


WHERE IS Mr. Bereo? Anattaché of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has, with fiendish ingenuity, con- 
trived a way to exasperate the crows. He makes little 
cones ef stiff white paper, touches the inside of the 
large end with old, mucilaginous linseed oil, puts 
some grains of corn in the apex, scatters or sets the 
seductive ones about the eorn field and awaits the 
result. A crow with a white fool’s cap on his head 
must be an amusing object to disinterested spec 


night there fell a weight upon his brain and eyes 
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vention, ete., ete. The oi of the crows we can 
hardly expect to portray. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE TRAVELER IN THE SNOW.—A trav- 

eler was crossing a mountain height alone, 

over almost untrodden snow. Warning had been 

given him that if slumber pressed down his weary 
eyelids, they would inevitably be sealed in death. 
For a time he went bravely along his dreary path; 

but with the deepeuing shade and freeziug blast at 


which seemed to be irresistible. In vain he tried to 
reason with himself, in vain he strained his utmost 
energies to shake off that fatal heaviness. At this 
crisis of his fate, his foot struck against a heap that 
lay across his path. No stone was that, although, no 
stone could be colder or more lifeless. He stooped 
to touch it, and found a human body, half buried 
beneath a fresh drift of snow. The next moment 
the traveler had taken a brother in his arms, and 
was chafing his hands, and chest, and brow; breath- 
ing upon the stiff, cold lips the warm breath of a 
living soul; pressing the silent heart to the beating 
pulse of his own generous bosom. 

The effort to save another had brought back to 
himself life, and warmth, and emergy. He was a 
man again, instead of a weak creature, succumbing 
to despairing helplessness, drooping down in dream- 
less sleep to die. He saved a hrotber, and was 
saved himselt. English Heartsand English Hands. 


A skeptical young collegian confronted an old 
Quaker with the statement that he did not believe 
in the Bible. Said the Quaker:— 

Does thee believe in France ?”’ 

„Mes; though I have not seen it I have seen oth- 
ers who have; besides, there is plenty of proof that 
such a country does exist.“ 

„Then thee will not believe anything thee or 
others have not seen?“ 

No; to be sure I won’t.”’ 

„Did thee ever see thy own brains?” 

No.“ 

„Ever see anybody that did?“ 

No.“ 

Does thee believe thee has any?“ 

A poor colored sister wanted to help send the 
gospel to tell the poor heathen about Jesus. who 
lived and died for us as well as for her. Where 
there is a will there isa way. Before getting to her 
cabin, the way was found. She hada few chickens 
which she called herown. Taking one of the fattest 
and finest of the flock, she tied a piece of red flannel 
to its leg, and gave it to the Lord. Sissy,“ said she 
to the chicken, dis is de missionary mark. Now 
you’s a missionary chicken; member dat. All of 
your eggs, dey’s missionary. All ot your pullets dey’s 
missionary, too. Now, go bout your business.“ — 
Selected. 

— Do you remember how I 6 those 
Charleston rebels when they wanted to pray for 
Jeff. Davis in the churches ?“ asked Gen. Sherman 
of an interviewer, the other day. ‘*No. How!“ 
„Why, said I, yes, pray away—he needs it!—and 
— it, if they didn’t get mad and go away and pray 
for Lincoln.“ 


—The following rules for the government of 
children, which were first presented in one of Jacob 
Abbott’s books, are said to have been of 3 ser- 
vice to many succéssful teachers: 

When you consent, consent cordially. 

When you refuse, refuse finally. 

When you punish, punish good-naturedly, 

Commend often. Never scold. 


% Old Trotter” is an eccentric genius. Ons 
day he stopped a man on the road who drove a mis- 
erable team of sick and aged little mules, with the 
ejaculation. ‘‘ Look a here, pilgrim! I know a man 
that would give eight hundred dollars if he could 
see them mules!’’ Why, exclaimed the man, 
startled by such an unexpected prospect of luck, 
‘** yeou doan’t say so? Whois he?’ He is a blind 
man l' said Trotter; g' Ang!“ 

In Siberia during the winter, milk is bought 
‘and gold in a frozen state, and can be carried for a 
long period in a simple bag. When required for use 
the requisite quantity is chopped off with a hatchet 
or sheath-knife, and thawed as needed. 


—Ewvery Saturday says: One of the witticisms 
of Baltimore is that the Episcopal General Conven- 
tion declares that the word “‘ regenerate ’’ is used in 
the baptismal service of the Church in a Pickwickian 
sense. 

—Jews have long been settled in the solitary 
Island of St. Helena, off the African coast. An ac- 
count of the island was written some 30 or 40 years 
ago by a Jewish settler, who was probably resident 
when Napoleon was a prisoner. For some time a 
Jewish gentleman has held tbe position of Consul 
there. | 

—It is now said that M. Henri Rochefort will be 
confined in the Island of Sainte Marguerite, on the 
eoast of Provence, and that he is to occupy the cell 
in which the Man in the Iron Mask was imprisoned 
for several years. 


—Cotton Mather used to say there was a gentie- 
man mentioned in the 19th chapter of Acts to whom 
he was more deeply indebted than almost any other 
person,—and that was the town clerk of Ephesus, 
whose counsel was to do nothing rashly. 


—In Russia, people who are picked up on the 
highways in a state of intoxication are condemned, 
whatever may be their social station, to sweep the 
streets for one day, and it is not rare in St. Peters- 
burgh to see well-dressed individuals thus employed. 


—The true idea of prayer is, perhaps, best ex- 
pressed in the Homeric fragment: 
“ Asked, and unasked, thy blessings give, O Lord, 
The evii that we pray for from us ward.” 
—An old lady not remarkable for the clearness 
of her ideas, describing a fine summer evening, said: 
It was a beautiful bright night; the moon made 


tors, if chey do not belong to the Society for the Pre- 


_| them,—and here the railways rule the cities. 


as go on the plan of stopping all papers the 


present subscriptions do not expire till December, 


come, 


sers are making money rapidly and readily in all 


—In London, six conductors of horse cars were 
lately fined for overcrowding the cars. There the 
city rules the horse railways—tramways they call 


Good young lady: Little boy, have you ever 


been baptized?’ Small heathen: O, yes, mum; 
I’ve the marks here on my arm.“ 


publishers Department. 


LOOK OUT FOR STOPPAGES! 


very week thesubscription for them expires, 
This saves running up arrearages for people who 
wish to keep their accounts paid up so. It also 
keeps our books clean and clear. 

Look at the address-label on your paper THIS 
week, and see when your subscription expires. 
Renew in time, so that you may lose no papers 
while you are being dropped from the list and put 
on again as must be the case if you wait till your 
time is up. Keep on the list! 

Besides, you know that we are giving away 
(sending by mail) to all subscribers, new or re- 
newing, those two exquisite Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Asleep.” Now, as subscribers 
will be served with Chromos in the order of their 
subscription, it may be well for those, even, whose 


or January, or February, to send in Now the money 
and order for their renewal when the time shall 
thus they will secure earlier places on the 
Chromo-list, and receive their pictures earlier. 

Any one sending us two new subscribers, beside 
his own, sball have his chromos handsomely mount- 
ed on tinted mats 17 1-4 x 19 1-4, also sized and var- 
nished. This to be sent by Express at the expense 
of the party receiving it. 


WHEN YOU RENEW 
Do not forget that by sending $5.00 (and 35c. for 
mounting, varnishing and postage) you can get Ply- 
mouth Pulpit ($3.00) and the Christian Union (83.00) 
for $5.00—thus saving $1.00. Plymouth Pulpit is the 
weekly publication of Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons 


ing in book form. All subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit who ask FoR IT will receive an engraving 
of Mr. Beecher suitable for framing. Therefore send 
$5.35. and get all we offer. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS 
Of Plymouth Pulpit (H. W. Beecher’s Sermons) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Chris- 
tian Union who ask for it. Send your name and 
see what Plymouth Pulpit is. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

To get your friends to subscribe for the Christian 
Union’s year 1872 (twenty-four pages, pasted at the 
back and trimmed at the edges!) which includes 
the two sweet little French Chromos offered to all 
subscribers. We frankly ask our readers to help us 
in sending this paper all over the land, and making 
their acquaintances our subscribers. 

We are quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—either by sending the paper at club 
rates or by giving still handsomer cash commie- 
sions to those who will take a local agency. Send 
for our Circular and Terms to Agents! Canvae- 


parts of the land. 


J.B. FORD & C., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


Asbestos and its Uses. 


This wonderful mineral, which differs from all others, 
in possessing fine silk-like fibers, which render it capable of 
being felted or woven into cloth, has within the past few 
years attracted much attention. 

We have seen samples of this mineral from Italy, which, 
in strength of fiber, resembled tow or flax, but as it is pro- 
cured from almost inaccessible mountains, the deposits, 
although extensive, can not be considered of great value 
at present. But owing to the exertions of Mr. H.W. Johns, 
of New York, asbestos has been found in large quantities 
in many parts of the United States and Canadas, and it has | 
been utilized for a number of purposes which are evidently 
of great value, as being fire and water proof. 

It is now usedin the manufacture of a roofing material, 
a felting for covering steam pipes and boilers, and a sheath- 
ing paper or Board for lining houses, &c. 

Weare especially impressed also with an article manufac- 
tured for coating roofs, which consists of asbestos ground 
into a flock or pulp, and mixed with oils and other water- 
proof substances to a proper consistency to be applied with 
a brush, forming, seemingly, a kind of felting of any de- 
sired thickness; the fibrous nature of the asbestos confer- 
ring a great degree of strength, on the principle of using 
hairin mortar. This article is used asa finishing coating 
for the asbestos roofing, and must be invaluable for pre- 
serving and repairing old roofs. 

We are authorized to say that Mr. Johns, who is the lead- 
ing manufacturer in thig line, and whose address will be 
found eisewhere, will furnish samples of this mineral and 
any desired information in regard to its adaptablity for 
any special purposes. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
— — 


E. C. Doughty, 
General Agent National Life Insurance Company and 
Fire 


There is no question but what great advantages can be 
derived in purchasing goods in Brooklyn. Fosr IN Bnorn- 
ERS, Carpet Dealers, 257 Fulton street, keep pace with the 
times in offering an attractive stock of all kinds of Carpets 
and Curtain Goods. They ciaim to be prompt with their or- 
ders, and just in their dealings. Their reputation for doing 
business as it should be done is fast spreading over Brooklyn. 
They began right and and are building up a large business. 
Visit their establishment before purchasing elsewhere. 


Do not HOARD your earnings, but invest them in first- 
‘class Railroad Bonde, paying you good interest. Write 


in pamphlet form suitable for binding and preserv- | will 


Example for the Ladies. 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Monaghan, of Brooklyn. N. V., has 
used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine since 1861. During 
the war she stitched forty blouses a day of eight hours, 


averaging about $16 a week; since then she has stitched 
from thirty to thirty-six linen coats aday. Last year. in 


three months, she stitched 1274 linen coats, earning $186.46, 
besides doing her own housework and tending her baby. 
She would use no other machine. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS—TEN TO TWELVE PER CENT. INTER- 
Est —We offer for sale the bonds of Counties, Townships, 
Cities and School Districts at prices that will yield interest 
at the rate of ten to twelve per cent. per annum. Send 


for a descriptive price list. 


Other securities taken in exchange at their highest 
market values. 

Persons having bonds for sale are requested to commu- 
nicate with us. 

W. N. COLER & CO.. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bonds, 
No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 
— 

Before choosing Sunday - school papers for next 
year, be sure and send to American Tract Society, 117 
Washington street, Boston, for specimens and terms of 
Christian Banner, Child at Home, Apples of Gold (new paper 
for infant classes). The last two are the only COLOR-printed 
Suoday-papers. By the by, we will send the Banner for 
13 montis (55 cents) and The New Year, a brilliant almanac 
(20 cents) on receipt of 50 cents. 


- Fours.—Our lady readers will bear in mind that the best 
place to purchase a nice“ set of Furs is at BuRKE’s, 210 
Broadway, corner of Fulton st. Burke has a choice stock, 
and his motto is Popular Prices.“ 


Use Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ ’ SAPOLIO to clean Paint and 
Windows, Polish Knives and Tinware, and a sis: Stains 
from Marble. Porcelain, eto. 


THE YOUTH’s Cour NION.—The safest and best paper of 
its class that can find a placein the family. 


General Clubbing Rates. 


That publisher did a wise and useful thing who first 
thought of “clubbing” his periodical with some other 
one, both making some discount, so that a subscriber 
might et the two at little more than the cost of one. It 
was a t 8 appreciated by the public who were 
benefitted by it, and 4 publishers who saw how 
popular it was. And now pretty much any two periodicals 
one wishes can be bad by application to the publisher of 
either, at very low rates. 

In this way our subsoribers may add to their By ome 
matter at small cost. As all publications are sent direc 
ublishers, after receiving the first number, all 
complaints of irregularity should be sent to them, — = 
more direct. Ali orders — be enclosed, or wi 
Post-Office Order, in Registered Lette 

We have what we may call our 1 and our 
special, Clubbing list. The special list includes 
those of whose merits we can particularly speak 
and which have given us specially low terms; the 
general list, those which we consider generally de- 
sirable, and on which we have simply the ee 
terms among publishers. 

We offer then, specially, these : 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain- 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. EL.LInwoop’s 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’sS Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 

the sermon (which were added at the carnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (“Plymouth Collection’”’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and“ Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, 
with portrait of Mr. Beecher itable for framing,—to 
those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year for Five Dollars; 
or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one who 
will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of OIL CHROMOS.) 


The Phrenological Journal. 


Has for twenty years been well known as a popular 
storehouse of useful thought. It teaches men to 
know themselves. and constantly presents mattei of 
the highest interest to intelligent readers. It has 
ras ousands of subscribers, and has the advan- 

e of vans always been not only up with the 
— but a little in advance. Its popularity shows 
the result of enterprise ana brains. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, witn ‘*‘ Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep,’ (83.00) and the Phrenoloqeal Journal, 
monthly, ($3.00), for one year (together $6.00), for 
Fiwe Dollars; or the Phr Journal for one 
year to any. one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, to the CHRISTIAN UNION (with 
„Wide Awake“ and Fast Asleep.’’) Noth offers 
to om not now subscribers to the rhrenological 
J 


The Youth’s Companion 


— one ht- weekly paper for young and the 
ndsomely illustrated, carefull ed briah ht and 

—2 cœc. in ite matter, which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as well as to the vom — mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most pe? ular 14 in- 
teresting 7 e for the young fo issued in this 


NION with Chromos Wide Awake and 
400 and the Youth’s Companion ($1.5) for 
$4.50) for. Three Dollars and ind Seven ty Cents: 
or, ' Companion, free for one year, to any one 
bed 5 will send us . new subsci iption, with his own, (together 
h $6.00), to the RISTIAN UNION and Chromos “Wide 
p tod and Fast Asleep. Both offers t to those not now sub- 
scribers to the Youth’s Companion. 
We will send any of the undermentioned periodicals with Tus 
CHRISTIAN UNION for one yearatthe rates below. 


to CHARLES W. HassLn, No.7 Wall Street, New York. 


everything as light a feather !”’ 


MONTHLIES. Singty 
Christian Union and Phrenological Journal......... 5 0 60 
do Harper’s Monthly. 
do Wood’s Household — 370 400 
Do 6 5 7 009 
Do Scribner’s Monthly.......... s--- 653 70 
Do The Atlantic Monthly... 6% 700 
D 0 Our Young Folks........ 470 5 00 
Do American Agriculturist......... 420 450 
Do Herald of Health...-............ 470 5 00 
Do Done. 5 00 6 00 
Do North Am. Review 82% 9 00 
Do Little Corpora 420 450 
Do Lippincott’s . 3 62% 7 00 
Do Sunday 5 50 6 80 
Do Plymouth Pulpit .. 5 00 6 00 
Do Harpers Weekly 6% 700 
Do Harpet’s Nr 6% 700 
Do Youth's Companion 40 450 
Do Hearth and Home 5 50 6 00 
Do Tr 625 700 
Do Littell’s Living Age. sees 10 00 no 
Do The N. Y. Tribune eee eee 470 600 
Do . 65 700 
Do Independent. 
Do 5 00 650 
Do Methodist * „„ 5 5 50 
Do Nation 7% 8 00 
Do Evangelist.............. 
Address all communications to 
J. B. Sensis & CO., Publishers, 
Park Place, New York, 
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Dee. 13, 1871. 


TH CHRISTIAN UN! LON. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street was rather taken by surprise on 
Friday by the announcement that the Seeretary 
of the Treasury, being unable to purchase 5-208 be- 
low the price of gold, had decided to callin $20,- 
000,000 of the second series of 1862s, tor which he 
will give gold,with accrued interest.on the seventh 
of March, 1872. The Coupon Bonds thus called for 
amount to $16,000,000, and the Registered Certifi- 
cates to $4.000,000, as follows: 


Bonds of os. 1 to 5.460. 
Bonds of 189. N 1 to 13, 
Bonds of 500, Nos. 1t0 7 
Bonds of } Nos. 1to 11, 12 
$50, Nos. 


a ae 


Certificat es * 


80 
rtificates o 
Certificates of '10,000, Nos. 2,907 to 359. 


The immediate effect of the notice was to cause 
large sales of gold at a lower figure than has 
been known since 1862. Therumored death of the 
Prince of Wales, however, caused prices to stiffen 
to 110, which is u fair quotation. 

The Week closes with more activity in all 
the markets than has been the case for some days. 
Foreign Exchange was inclined to an advance on 
Friday’s news from London, but was finally fixed 
at 109 for the drawing rate on London. Money 
continues easy at 5 to 7 per cent. on call. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Exchange since our last: 

American Coin. 110%. 109. 110K. 11056 


U. S. Currency 6’s.. 00 113 90 
U. 8. 6B. "BL. Rag 114 
U. 8. GB. CO... 117.1 7X 
C. S. 5-20 6. Reg. Mand 110% III 
U. 8. 28 . Cou woe 111 
U. S. 5-20’s, 64. Cou. . 111.1104. 1114 
U. 8. 5-208. 5. Cou. M. and N 96-111 
U. 8. 520˙8. Reg. ana 410.11 
U. S. 520%, COU. J. and . * 
G. S. 5-208. M. Cou. and J.......... 114.114.114 
U. S. 5-20’s. 68. Cou. J. and J.. 114% ,1145¢ 11 
II. S. 5s 81, — funded. 10070 109%, 109 
U. 8. 10-40 Reg . %%% „% „„ „% „ eee 0.109 094,109“ 
5. 11 * 109% 
Pacific gold bonds.. 1.8 
N. X. Cent and u ooh. 92.92 x 
N. T. Cent. and Hudson 177 87 
Rock Island.......... 104.1036. 108%, ue 
Mil. & St. Paul 55 55 K. 

Mil. & St. Paul. br. „ 75. 78% 78K. 78. 
Northwestern 62.62. 62.61% 61 
Northwestern, vret.... 91.90 
New Jersev Central 11 


BIGHT PER CENT. BONDS 


Of CREENE COUNTY, 
State of Missouri. 


The attention of investors is called to the above 
Bonds, which are issued to the Kansas City and 
Memphis branch of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad Company. The total debt of Greene 
County. prior to me issue of these bonds, was 
about $15,000. The assessed valuation of taxable 
property—which is estimated at half its actual 
value—is $6,713,078, in addition to which sume $2,000.- 
000 of railroad property will become taxable for 
the first time during the present year. 

The entire issue of these bonds is $400,000, in 
coupon bonds of $1.000 each, bearing date Aug. 1. 
187:, and maturing in twenty years. Interest at the 
rate of eight per cent. per annum, is payable in 
New York on the first days of February and August 
in each year. We are authorized to offer this loan 
to the public at eighty and accrued interest, with 
the reserved right to advance the price at any 
time. At this price they py OVER ELEVEN 
PER CENT. on the investment. 

Government and other marketable securities re- 
ceived in exchange at current rates, we paying ex- 
press charges both ways. 

~ Pamphiets, &c., with full particulars, or any 


Christmas Carols 


FOR 


CHOIRS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


THE NEW YORK 
Musical Gazette 


For DECEMBER, 


Will contain a good variety of Carols, etc, for 
Christmas. Price 10 cents; $5 per 100. 
Subscribers for the your 1872 will receive re 
Christmas number extra. The GAZETTE is 
the most valuable musical A. publish 
as each number oon s several new pieces o 
Music for Choirs and Sunday-schools, as well 
as interesting musical information. 


Subscription ce, 6 cents per annum; 
clubs of ten copies, $5. 


BIGLOW | — MAIN, Publishers. 


5 Broome Street, N. . 


Chicago Fire Songs. 
By GEO. f. ROOT. 


Passing through the Fire. 
(RESIGNATION.) 
Ye have done it unto Me. 
(GRATITUDE.); 
From the Ruins our City shall 
Rise. 
(COURAGE. ) 


The three great Songs — she Gay by 
most successful song-write 
author | of Battle Cry ‘ Tramp, 
Tramp.” &c. Price 39 cents each. Sold by all music 
dealers. or sent post-paid to avy address on receipt 
of pric 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


Cleveland, O. 
THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKMAN, 


The Live Newspaper for Sunday- 
School Teachers: 
orous, spirited. Published every 
week. Only $1.50 a year; in clubs only $1.25. 


LESSON Lange} By the Editor, 
LESSON NOTES REV. ALFRED TAYLO 


‘“‘THOUCHTS ON THE LESSONS” 


Will be furnished for the columns of the 
Workman by leading ministers of 
the various denominations. 


Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
Will furnish them for the first quarter. 
Send for samples of the WORKMAN and the LxS- 
SUN PAPERS xt once, for introduction inio your 
school. Address 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKMAN, 
143 Eighth St., New York. 


ANEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK for 
SINGING SCHOOLS, 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 

By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Per Dozen Copies...816.00 
Ask your BookseNer for it, 


Published by BICLOW & MAIN, New York 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY 


THE CHICAGO FIRE 


DESTROYED THE 


Little Corporal 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


with all its contents, but 1 this ter- 
rible ** baptism of fire,” the gal lan tit ttle 


Juvenile Still Lives 
to be more attractive and charming than ever be- 


Unsectarian, v 


further information will be furnished upon appli- | fore 


cation. either personally or by letter. 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, Bankers, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York. 


The New York State 
LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar — NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital -= $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 
Check, same as upon Bank. 


This Company is authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 


TRUSTEES : 


HENRY ‘SA. SMYTHE. President. 
WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A, HURLBUT, 
G. G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H. c. FAHNBSTOCK, 
WM. F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
Whether you wish to Buy or Bell, 
| write to 


Road Charles W. Hassler, 
No. 7 Wall st., 


Bonds. New York. 
National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Compa 
8 tf the Government of the United — 
om date of 1211 
rest from date o it. r Circular 
ai deposits payable TEM AND, wit with — 
J zu ILLE. Cashier. 


Non LIVERPOOL. 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE u. s. WAILS. 


will dispatch quent of — full power, 


FROM PIER N 26. NORTH 
WISCONSIN. Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 
7A. M. 


* 
— 


NEVADA, Oapt. TH.... atT 
W VOMILNG. Capt. INERAY...Deo. 27, at 2.30 
A. Capt. Mol MORGAN. . Jan 8, at 2:30 P. M. 
IDA t. JAS. PRICE...... Jan, 10. at 7: 


30 A.M. 
MANHATTAN, Capt. J. . Paice. Jan. 12, at 8P.M 
Cabin passage, $80, old. 
— rage passage, (Office No. 2 Broadway), $30 
ney. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


— — 


Re 


Revolvers, Wonks, or traded 


Uns, REVOLVERS, GUN Ma 
for to GREAT 


Of. antes 


The Little Corporal. 


“THE LITTLE CORPORAL MAGASINE, for bo 
ard girls, is the very best juvenile magazine pub- 
lished. It employs the best and out entertaining 
writers for children in the ter for is price tha furnishes 
more valuable reading matter for I han 2 
Other magazine. - Medical Journal, N 


The — orporal. 


“In select for Guite the 


any other. This neat and well-iliu 

$e So van) oes ted to the wants of t the class, that it 
ly tak oa place of all others.’’—Enter- 

prise, 


The Little Corporal. 


All New Subscribers for 18 2, whose names and 
money (1.50) are recetved re January ist, will 
receive the last two months of this year Free. 


Premiums for Clubs! 
Agents wanted to raise Clu Sead stamp for a 

1 Number with New mium List. 
Terms, $1.50 a Yemr. Address: 


JOHN ms MILLER, Publisher, 
CHICAGO, IL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 


TRADE MARK: amet and De. 
Warranted. signating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—17 0-351, 
Ha been by other MAKE we de- 
sire to caution t the vublic fn in respect to said imita- 


& 2088. #1 John SK. x. r. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agen 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Just published! „Christmas Chimes, con- 
W d follo 


taining the ords an ic of the wing 
Hymnpns—Ba Bethlehem—Brightest and Best 
hrist is rn—Christmas is ere—Comé, ye 
Faithful—Hall to the Lord—Hark! the A ls— 
—Expected Babe ia Born, 
thlehe stmas— Noel! Noel !--Chri 


Whisperings in on the 
Groubé--and White Shepherds 


by J. L. Peters, 599 BR’ dway, N.Y. 


Sent, d, for 20 cts. each ; 50 for 100 for 
Bent, pot xpress, 500 for $66 : 707 5138. * 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articies 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc.. eto. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality o: paper. 

Only Cerits a Year. 

Five copies for $1, stamp tor a specimen copy. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 

102 Nassaustreet. New York 


The Little Corporal, 


12 


AN ILLUSTRATED GAZINE FOR AND 


— ͤ T 
| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


| Bown: Hew Eomale Goll 


338 


— 


THE CAMBRIA 
IRON WORKS, 


The largest of their class in the United States, are 
prepared to make 


1800 TONS PER WEEK 
OF 


‘TRON AND STEEL 
Railway Bars. 


The Company possesses inexhaustible mines of 
Coal and Ore, of suitable varieties for the produc- 
tion of Iron and Steel Rails of 

| BEST QUALITY. 

Purchasers can depend upon receiving rails un- 
surpassed for strength and wear by any others of 
American or foreign make. Any of the usual pat- 
terns of Rails supplied on short notice; new pat- 
terns of desirable weight or design made to order. 


Address 
QGAMBRIA IRON OOMPANY. 
No. 218 South Fourth St., 


Philadelphia. 
erat the Works, 
JOHNSTOWN, Penn. 


FURS. 
F. BOOSS, 


— Bowesd os Grand streets. 
„ and will 


Has opened Re 
for the next 1 DAYS eparfment assortment o 


Ladies’ & Gentlemen's —. 
Of his own Manufacture. 


SEAL and ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, 
Plain and Trimmed with Black Martin, Grebe, &e. 


Mink, Sable, Black Martin, and Ermine Sets 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 

A Full Assortment of Fur Trimmings. 
BEAR, FOX, WOLF, and other 
SLEIGH ROBES, 

At Prices Much Below Last Season. 
Also, Sole Manufacturer of the Celebrated Patent 


ELECANT MUFF. 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 
Barney d Berry’s Patent. 


Every Part Nickel-Plated and Pro- 
tected from Rust. 


FOR SALE AT 


RETAIL 


BY THEIR AGENTS 


PATTERSON BROTHERS, 
Importers of Hurdware, 
No. 27 Park Row. 


te —2 


tow 
This Institution, ng in it 
igoated. on the Delavare about 
s by from N. T., and from Phila, 


logues address Wit ‘piensa 


Gee SEMLNARY for You 


0 . ad 
Principal: NELSON 


— san 


— "EMIL 
— Institute. 
Oranbury. N. J. 
W. 8. MN AIR. Principal. 


Fort Edward C Institute, 
— Brick Buildings. 1 Teachers. Best 
ry for ladies and gen- 


Semina 
tlemen in the State. $4 per week for board. fuel, 
d washing. Fall Term, 81. Students ad- 


mitted 85 BB. Fore dg ard. N.Y. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 
Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 
UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 

Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 

is, send för Price List, and a club form will accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Club Organizers. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TBA COMPANY, 
31 AND VESEY Sr., 
P. O. Box 6643.) New YORE. 


CANTRELL’S 
BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 
241 Fourth Ave., 
Between Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts., 
A GREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A Sanitary Flexible Metallic 


Water Pipe. 


20 per cent. chenper than Lead. For particulars 
gend for circulars. 


NEW “one LEAD 00 
and 65 Centre St., New York. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRAOTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Christian Heart- songs.. 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and et- 
Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems, 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JOHN ZUN- 
DEL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” Vol- 

untartes for the Organ,” etc., etc. 8vo. Price, 
boards, $1.00 ; cloth. $1.25. 


Mr. 4. wel wh as 
ft Churen Mu 3 pupi of the grea 
he his train 6 
ist at uth armontes, 
rgan 
Brookiyn, (H.W. 


For sale by all ——— or sent free, by mail, 


20715 Single number. AVE 


on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & 00. Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. v. 


138 & 140 
NEW YORK. 


CLOTHIN 


such garments are made at five hours’ notice. 


SUITS, $30 


OVEROOATS, $20. 


— from them parte in any 


FECT é. 
Razer Price-List and seme 


138 4 140 


Palton FREEMAN & BURR. 


NEW YORE; 


The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 
and texturec material for all ages, occupations, and 


® occasions, ready for imme iate wear. 
The stock of piece goods embrace all the newests fab- 
rics for making garments to measure. Factlities are 


Sours, 840 
Sorrs, $50 
Surrs, $60 
Sorrs, $70 


Overooats, $8. Bors Suits, $5. Bors OVEROOATS, 85 
Boys’ Sorts, $10. 
OvRROOATS, $40. Bors’ Suits, $20. 


Boys’ OvRROOATSA, $15 
Bors OvERooars, $25 


ASSETS Ist November, 
LIABILITIEKS— 


ropean Companies) 


and Wisconsin........ 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Other Liabilities, including all Losses in bn 


To whnten to he the on Stockholders now being 
pa 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 135 Broadway. 


Chicago Losses (deducting amount reinsured in Eu- 


.... $4,813,560 94 
E 291,326 79 
= 8,430,989 79 
$2,383,021 15 


1,500,000 00 


By the 3 it will be seen that the Home continues to offer reliable 
insurance against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
vited to call at the office, or apply te a representative of the Company. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, * 


Parties seeking insurance are in- 


Capital, 
. V. CROWELL, g 


Manager. 


OFFICES: | 


40 Broad St., & 
Pall Mali, 


IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$8,000,000 Gold. 


— 


U. 8. BRANCH: 
40 & 42 Pine St. 
New York. 


Incorporated, 18038. 


OFFICE OF THE 
B. | Phenix Insurance Company, 


Ne. 173 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, October Iith, 1871. 
— Phe- 
r n, 
11 out of her 
surplus, over al! en ties, leaving her sound and 
anxidus for busine 
Our condition on ‘October Ist. 1871, is as follows: 
h Capital. $1,000 


p 00 
Gross Surplus 858.755 45 


$1,765,010 12 


1 ae will not exceed in any 
— 850,000 00 


of the opinion that 
The Phenix Ae. Com} one of B 
are sound and solvent. ana will pay all their 


eur ortu ane. 
STHPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, o. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CaP IT UNITES Expp 


y per cent. 


able "risks 
ein public te 
give the. the Al ANDES | trial and — its superior 


Hanover Fire Insurance Co. 
Office, 100 Broadway 
Wen 


CASH ASSETS, o $700,000. 
polictes issu the eg inal 
the 1 — ot nl and 
H KI. Ass’t Seo’y. 


ACCIDENTS 


CHURCH CUSHION S 
Patent Elastic Felt 


18 THE 


Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable 
Material ever used for filling 
MATTRESSES 
"BOLSTERS, 
“PILLOWS, 
AND 


CHURCH 
CUSHIONS. 


Warranted not to Pack or become Lumpy. 
Half the price of hatr. 
PATENT ELASTIC FELT co., 
Send fer Circular. 95 DUANE Sr., New Tong. 
CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Boonomiecal and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS—NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Priceg sent free on application. 
WM. N. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 


524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NEW YORK. 


Ghurrk - Furniture 
And DECORATION a Specialty. 


| & R. LAMB, 
0 CA MINE ST., NEW YORK. 


Serd five O. Stamne Fur 
T. G. SELLEW, 
DESKS, 


Office andLibrary 
No. 103 Futon t., New York. 


— CYLINDER DESES. 


VLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS 


and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


Grea Offer Horace WA 
A t 1 D NY 
DONS. ot HUNDR 
N at of first-class — 
LOW PRICES 
take a small 
y or quarterly 


men A 

Hast Twenty-sixth bi. , and 477 Ninth Avenue. 
Good work at highest if desired. 


O'CLOCK. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURE A FIRST. 
class Sew 


— — 
selves. 
| — der direct 
ost PEER 
Certificates 0 » Nos. 4,140 to 5,079. 
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Some Good Books It is worth a good HOLIDAY. BOOKS| "ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


one who as the mp oe talent for canVase- 
ing. Every one isdoing well. We waht PUBLISHED BY OR 
end for terms to 9 6 
Christian Union, I Park F ce, N. . 4 ° THE HOLIDAYS. 
805 Broadway, New York. 


2 When Does Your Subscription 8 
D. APPLETON & co., 


* DRY GOODS. 
| HOLIDAY GOODS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Very Easy Terrns. 


‘* Lecture-Room Tals.“ 

This is a series of familiar discourses on Expire? 3 VED 

themes of Christian experience by Hznry Hereafter the Publishers will always Being D oF AVEDA) of INDIA: its| 649 4 551 Broadway, New York. LORD & TAY LOR 
WARD BEECHER. With Steel Portrait, top the CuRisTIAw UNION at the expira~| People, Castes, Thugs, and Fakirs; its Religion, | On Monday, December 11, 


tiou of the year, or of the time for which 
Price $2.00. Mythology, Principal Monuments, Palaces, and 
it is paid, so that if you wish to continue Mausoleums ; together with the Incidents of the I. Will Offer ata GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


They are the well-known expositions of | it, it would be well to renew your sub- 
: 2 Great Sepoy Rebellion, and. its Results to Chris- the following grades of DRESS GOODS viz: 

_ Scripture and the extempore remarks scription ——— n tianity and Civilization. With a Map of India, The Story of the Fountain. Bombazines, French and English Henrietta Cloths, 

made at prayer-meetings, and on similar P : P and Forty-two Mlustrations. By Rev. WILLiaAM By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With Forty-two Imperial Serges, Vincentines, Armure de Scie, 


ome right al b 
occasions, in the familiar and free inter- dog, —— witht * r castes BUTLER, D. D. Price, 4.00; Morocto antique, illustrations on Wood, from Drawings by Harry Parisian Cloths, Crapes and manufactured 


| enn Alfred Crape Goods, Gros de Nice, Drup d’Ete, Dra 
| course of Mr. BEECHER with his own peo- ou the Chromo list. Mert. 
i | ple. These ‘‘ talks” were all delivered — THEESCORE YEARS AND BEYOND; John Hows, and others. Superbly printed on] = 4’Alma, Cashmere d’Ecosse, Thibets and Meri- 
5 Dt. there a wien hoses eel heavy, tinted, calendered paper. In cloth, ex- nos, Double and Single Cord Biarritz, Empress, 


rovious to fhe year 1871. The Worceste An elegant assortment of Jerusalem 
including articies in Olive-wood and Dead 


Mass.) Spy says: Asphalt, and irom sored 
places,—-véry appropria Care mas,— 
The qualities which have made Mr. 9 K. Lockw See his ad- 


Old People, Describin§the Labors. Habits,Home-| tra gilt, beveled boards, price $5; in morocco} 40. 480 
life, and Closing Experiences of a Large Number antique, $9. Uniform with “The Song of the nee ont Poe l 

— plins, Silk Velours, Epingline, 
of Aged Representative Men and Women of the Sower,” published last year. Duchesse Cord, Satine and Serges, Barathea 


„„ 2 
— — — 


— — — 
— — —— — — 


f 
i opened by Earlier and Later Times. By Rev. W. H. Dr | 

—— — | vee tlsement. Puy, D. D. One Volume Royal Ootavo, pp. 512. 
1 Illustrated Edition, having Six superb steel] Red-Line Edition of Bryant. 18 2 


than in these informal talks.“ 
is broad humanity and essential kindli- 
ness of heart, his strong common sense, 
— — 1 1 meanness, his 
religious zea 8 quick and uncontroll- ings by John Gilbert, and Prefaced by Introduc- 
able sense of the ridiculous, his aston- NEW, BEAUTIFUL, tory Remarks, Engravings by DALZIEL, WHYM- 
3 — — and of il- AND ' PER, JACKSON, and THOMAS. Twenty [lustra- 

’ s acuteness in reaching tions. Square 12mo, Tinted Paper. Beveled, Cloth 
the vital points of a subject are all dis- APPROPRIATE BOOKS| _ ait. 2.50; Moroces, Extra, $5.00. 


play 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT ANIMALS. Nile Green, the Nymphe de Paris, the Duch 
FOR THE en, the Nymphe de „the Duchesse 
We will mail, free of postage, a bop of rr son, and others Blue, the Rose de Thé, the Alexis Blue, in all 


this book to any one w 8 : III. their richness and elegance, from $2.50 to 
\ | addition to HOLIDAY S. or Tn warre NIL; 
newal, TWO 1 following are for sale by all Booksellers, or} ci What a Woman Did and Dared. By Professor} The Poet and the Painter; xs ror srrwr WEAR in alli the choice 
e new subscriptions for the lia ca matled, ane ees. 60 a any —— on receipt of WILLIAM WELLS. $1.00. Or, GEMS OF ART AND SONG. An imperial oc- shades and colors, at reduced prices. 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with the French Oi! | ‘ price by the A KING’S DAUGHTER; tavo volume of 400 pages, containing choice ALSO. 
Cbromoe!. MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL! With Other Stories from Real Life. By Mrs. H. selections from the English and American | STRIPED SILKS, in all the newest styles. 


C. GARDNER. 16mo., pp. 379. $1.25. poets, and superbly illustrated with 99 Steel En- 
The Library of Pos Poetry and Song MY WIFE AND I: SIMPLE STORIES WITH ODD PICTURES; gravings, r on the 1 text. A FANCY GOODS. 
Ts 2 compilation of Choive Selections OR, Harry HENDERSON’s History.” Or, Evening Amusements for the Little Ones. | edition, In cloth, oxtre gi large line of FANCY ARTICLES, of superior 
from the Best Poets, English, Scotch, | By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated by quality for HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


With Twenty Illustrations. By PAUL KONEWKEA. IV. 
Irish, and American, including transla-| H. . $t#PHENS. About 500 pages; Extra LORD & TAYLOR, 


16mo. Price $0.75. 
ti cloth, Stamped cover; $1.75. A great variety of Chromos, Photograph Albums, A NEW EDITION OF THE 
ons from the German, Italian, Spanish, This novel is the success of the season. It I Mottoes, Book Marks, etc. Household Book of Poetry. BROADWAY AND 20th 8T.. 
Collected and edited by CHARLES A. DANA. 1vol., GRAND AND CHRISTIE STS. 


y etc. A superb octavo volume of 800 has been selling very rapidly, ever since its EF Sena for a complete Catalogue of our Publica- 
N 8vo. Cloth. Gilt sides and edges. Price $6. 
v. LACES 


pages, containing over 1,500 Poems, rep-|-publication, about a month ago. _ Everybody 
| The Artists’ Book of the Poets.” 


Engravings. %3.50. 
THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 
Illustrated by Historical Parallels from Draw- 


NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 


The Poems of WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, col- 
lected and arranged by the author. With 24 11- D RES 8 PATTE RN 8 
lustrations, and Portrait of Bryant on steel. I in great varlety suitable for HOLIDAY PRES- 
Printed on tinted paper, — red — 22 ENTS, which are offered at REDUCED PRICES. 
12mp, 384 pages. Price, cloth; $3.50; half mo- 
rocco, 85; morocco antique, $9. SILKS. 

This edition of Bryant’s Poems includes all the EVENING SILKS in all the latest shades and 

1 others ot recent] tints; among which we offer the Camille, the 


* 
— 
— — — — 


— 
— 


resenting nearly 500 authors. Compiled | is reading 4 
| under supervision of WILLIAM CUILEN , Always 


BRYANT, who also contributes an histori- subtle; — in sareasin, full of womanly logic The Song of the Sower. |For Holida Presents 
. man Mrs. arto ; tifully printed 0 

cal and critical Introduction. Illustrated has achieved 1 this 4 — and bound in be extra gilt, By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. With Forty-two — 

a #6; morocco antique, #9; Levant moroceo, $10 — — JOHNSON, BURNS & co., 
of Mr. Bryant, 26 autographic fac-similes MONDAY, DBC. 11, WILL EXHIBIT 
of the M8. of celebrated Poets, and many | K4YMOND’S CHARMING STORY-BOOK ! THE F BSTIVAL OF SON G: og CHOICE VARIETY OF ELBGANT — 
Aegant full-page wood engravings. 7 T he Cc h i id ren’s Week: A Series of Evenings with the Poets. : VI | . les ves, Pocket Handkerchiefs, B Black Thread 

Price; $5. A copy of this superb book, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ trom ata 


SEVEN STORIES FOR SEVEN DAYS.” NEW EDITIONS OF 


handsomely bound in cloth, will be mail- „Salad for the with the Sa- 


ed, free of postage, to any one who will — or prettily stamped; Superbly Illustrated — The Byron Gallery, the Waver= Embroideries. 
1 send us, lu addition to his own subsorip- — clot $1.00: — — — 1 3 original Drawings. 4 Call d th A CHOICE VARIETY of Embroidered Sets, * 
tion or renewal, FIVE new subserip- The are capital, wand they are told The Festival of Song” is a veritable rem. OF ey an White. lon ‘Dresse . at 
ou tions for the Christian Union (with the ~¥ 3 ie and illustrated wi — rather a carcanet — — ork — — ane. Poet’s C allery. lo w prices; Ladies and ( Gentlemen’ 8 1 et 
Chromos). Om the same book in full | enjoyed st many s Christmas freside.”—Bufalo quisite pencilings of our best artiste; an sccom-| with Ideal Portraits on Steel. In cloth, extra gilt, 40 en and upward—great bargains. 


ying letter-press of most genial and sym 


1a Turkey Morocco Antique, price $10, for price $7.50 each. 

TEN new subscriptions; or the super- whole framed. it were, amid critica cur vu Dress Trimmings. 
1 fine editi ted pap I MR. BEECHER'S CHRISTMAS BOOK! roundings at once dainty and gorgeous.”—Boston 5 OUR OWN IMPORTATION. Five cases of latest 

The American Tour of Messrs novelties Silk Fringes. just received. from 7 
vant, price $15, for FIFTEEN new The Ove rture of Angels The illustrations are in the highest style of en- 0 per ward; Passementerie Trimmings, Ger- 
graving; the type. paper, and wine re sam Brown Jones, and... an Berlin Wools, ete., etc. Jet 

P * By HEN RT WARD BEECHER. IIlustrated by — — ye and the Ornaments an Pocketbooks, ete., etc. 

HARRY FENN. 1l6mo. Heavy toned and calen- mind, to the taste and the imagination. „Boston Robinson. FANCY GOODS for the HOLIDAYS Now Open- 


‘i ; We know of no similar collection in 
the English language which. in copious-.| dered paper: Carmine marginal rule. Cloth 


ness and felicity of selection and ar- 

rabpgement, can at all compare witb it. 

„ Tobe volume is a model of typogra- 
| phical clearness.”—New York Times. 


Being the History of what they Saw and Did in the | LADIES’ and nnen UN DERCLOTHING 

United States, Canada., and Cuba. With 150 Hu- at a reduction of 38 per cen 

morous Illustrations. By ToBy. Handsomely 

printed on tinted paper. In one vol., quarto, JOHNSON, BURNS & co., . 

extra gilt. Price 5. Nos. 34 and 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Cor. University Place, Union Square. 


perfect fragm York World. Festival di by con. 

10 Pha. . — 0 Am 

A oct nolsseur in precious stones.” W. C. Bryant. 

An exquisite little book, presenting in appro- «on. 9 beautiful volumes yet pub- 

5 form that most exquisite chapter from | lisnhed in vay untry, w recall n so success- 
— * * J fu), not Morgetting Illustrated book.” — 

ea of the Nat an attendant won- | Kound Tab 

ders and glories. It is truly a wonderful poem. | This exquisite book admirably illustrates the] Either of the above sent ent post paid, by mail. to any 

present advanced state of urt in this and | address, on receipt of the price. 


“Our Seven CI Churches.”’ 


This isa very clever aud a very inte- 
‘resting and a very noble little book b 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, N. 
It consists of eight lectures, originally 
delivered as expositions of the best fea- 
tures of theseven great religious denomi- 
natiodgin America, and they are so apt 
that each denomination is using the sepa- 


a 
made direct to the Bubliahere 


the literature of the volume comprises “the quint- 


essence of our best English ancient and 


n. Here are assemdl um 
— ‘arent poets with our — sts. —-Home 
Journal. 
»The cheerful many homes 
of taste and e ites — combina- 
tion of —1 —Frovidence Journal. 


THE BEST 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


PRANC’S 
AMERICAN 


ANSON D. T. RANDULPH & 00. Holiday Presents 


770 Broadway, oor. Stn Se., New York. | 
another has been translated into French Sent by mail prepatd on receipt of price. ! 
and German for cireulatiun in Europe. A R E B 0 0 K 8 0 


1 tures inone volume, together with anew| JESUS THE CHRIST Better Than Ever!! 2 


and additional one of more general cha- 


rate chapter treating of itself as a denomi- 
national tract. Oue of them has been 
cireulated to the extent of ‘over 150.000; 


THE GREAT BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


THE LIFE CHROMOS ! 


FOR SALE AT ALL ART STORES. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATA. 
LOGUE SEND STAMP TO THE PUBLISH- 


raeter on “The Church of Christ,” is a By Henry Wan BEECHER. 1 m DIST fi 1872 THE 
book sought for and much read, and is] part .—Rarlier Scenes. | Or ERS, 
one that ought to read.] gon arked has been the public impatience 
8 things of his brethren in for early four i te announcement, Rav. ABEL RNS „ } Baitors. _.| BEST BOOK I§ 1 BIBLE L. PRANC & co., BOSTON. 
been 
We will mall, free of postage, a copy of advisn ie tot ubiish Part I. all but | The most circulated Methodist pa rin 
this book to any one who will us, the last year of. our Saviour's life), without . — handsome nt, ably edi — Holid ay Presents 
n addition ‘to his own subscriptio awaiting the completion of the work. That 18s it is e y anf th arainee, pure famil 
I. ONE bscripti = en 4 expected to fellow within the year. a ublished.” ” y A CHOICE FROM IN 
| . Fenewa new su ian for the 
CHRISTIAN UNTON (with the French ou “ Hg has neither thrown off his random thoughts Room ee yy Sermon on." ‘aimee | R I 0 H L 4 C E 8 
Chromos). all tale powers, in the of their 20 „000 B B E 8 
How to Help the Ch nd the resul uriat, $3 (a saving 0 At AU Prices 
friends can aid in circulating the CARTS- tions at saving 8 “containing — 
TIAN UNION. First, show the paper, or ge book i iste two sue: both being | full information, sent : FINE FRENOH FANOY GOODS, 
talk to your friends about it, or both. | printed on firm fi per, 12 B Moss upper To ADVERTISERS.—The METHODIST P. & V. YOUNG & 00'S, 
Get up a club, or aid some friend to do] ™#02¢ from new The nes 18 bers North, Haat, South gnd West. Sver Suited for Holiday Presents. 
— act — —— — of Friend of the should C Union NEW YORK. | 3 
size, Ulustrations, a nish of paper. ery ooper Un 9 GRAN T 
agent. o et, some one who, can au the approaching Gene- ‘MILLE R 9 
devote and attention ‘bevelled boards, 70: extra Englih Subscriptions may be paid to nearest Method- $79 BROADWAY, 
ö a We believe that not only isthe paper 0 preacher, or sent direct Rye heck, money order, Between 18th and 19th sts. gts. 
readin gilt sides and letter) to 4 
Furs ke Library Bt 80 (ull leather) G. C HE BABY’S THINCS.—A Story in 
ey Morocco, que, $ C. 
; — 4 lives; and, Imperial Super erbl — Verse for Christmas Eve, with 5 Illustrations RMBROIDERED SLIP P BRS, 
| urthermore, and willing perfine paper, » gi ; b ) 
for to the Morooo0, 212.00: 4 New Volume, by Author | EDMOND ABBOTT... A Suitable for Chetetmas, 


Stepping H 


Paper, 350. Cloth extra, 75c. 


CANTRELL’S, 


Does it Pay : FIVE HUNDRED VOLUMES IN ONE! 158 
— the Corte Library of Poetry and Song” : AU — $39 and 24) Fourth — 
an Un an e lovely chromos ONE 12m 
“Wide Awake and Fast Asleep ?] Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets. A WINTER SCENE. 
Well, the question js so often asked that] English, Scotch, Irish, and American, includ- ee hem to a sense of the fact = 


it seems worth while to answer it. We translations from the German, Italian, | 

don’t pro 4 to answer it, but the facts — etc. 

will speak in their own behalf. What ‘ 

are théy ? A superb octavo volume of 800 pages, con- & . 

202 ut in three monthe took one taining over 1500 Poems, representing nearly | happiness flows from the living Roch, 
ous names. nother y-five | 500 authors. Compiled under the supervision het ot nlso 

days took siz hundred and s two | of BRYANT, who also con- 0 Jesus. It pi nteste gainst 


event 
names. Another gathered one hundred 
and etghicen in a tock {that rate would tributes an historical and critical Introduction. | the extravagance, and other evils of 
D 


9 
— — Shree monthe!) 20 autographig the times, which tend to check the Channing — Works 
months scale would give 4 —4— wood engravings. growth of such homes, and to show ‘ Engen Eaton of complete — 
rt was pages. that ther still treasures love 8 — 
one in one day 8,078 in three are ＋ E. Channing, D.D. 


rain and mud, to 
‘iv E done to one of Christ’s flock is a deed done unto him, coop at the foot foot now a „ to shiver over a 
The object of Aunt Jane’s Hxno, and a prompt visit to a suffering one teaches her that cag ult desirable 1 then rid yourself 


is to depict a Christian home 


children, the and invalids o 5. — 
— — tor their comfort the 
770 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of 9th St. 


> — — 
— — — 


you 


akefield Earth Closet. 
Dey Street, New York, 


4 
* 


Boys! why buy recipes 


the 
and the same man took, in the city of felicity of selec: and peace onearth, that may be bought: in gvo, 764 pp., printed from new and Mand worth rr) ve stan- 
| Washington, D. C., subscribers arrangement, can at all compare with it. . E, good paper, and neatly bound in lable books have been sold. It tells 
. 4 1 hour! That 7 leul Th @ volume is'a mode) of of typograp clearness.”’ without money and without price. Nee how TRAP and F. to AIL ani- 
1 sight, and anz agent o in gence h Levant, $17.50. 770 Broad ay, cor. N. V. ceedingly low p UNTER : 
| aud real activity must make asuccessful| . 1 ‘i E sent, postage paid, on receipt of that amount, by 


NTED 1 Agents everywhere. 
canvases of it. w+ Send stamy. 


J.B. FORD & CO. Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the loan Unitarian! Association 
* Park Place, New York. price. | Chauncey Mase. Jo 
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DRY GOODS. 


Christmas Presents. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering, 
A Large and Choice Assortment of every Descrip- 
tion of Goods suitable for N 


Holiday Presents, 


Silks, Dress Goods, 
Ladies, Misses, and Childrens’ Paris and Gopentic 
made Suits, Dresses, &c. 


„UNDERWEAR 


in the Greatest Variety. 
Ladies’ Hats, Bonnets, Flowers, Feathers, 
Sash Ribbons, and every variety of 


MILLINERY ARTICLES. 


Gentlemen's Furnishirg Goods, comprising the 
latest London Novelties. 


Ladies’ Furs, 


in Russia and Hudson's Bay Sables, Mink, Ermine, 
Black and Silver Foxes, &c.. &c. 
Seal and Astrachan Cloaks, Jackets, &0. 


Gentlemen's Skating Caps, 


„e. 

All of which Owe been expressly select- 
ed for their Retail Trade, and will be 
found unequaled in style, quality and 
price. 


A* 
Ehrich's Temple of Fashion, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 
mear Twenty-Fourth Street, 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF 0 
oneis, Hats, 
Feathers, Flowers, 
Ribbons, Velvets, 
and Veilveteens. 


Gréatly reduced in price, to make we... for our 


HOLIDAY GOODS AND TOYS. 
Black Velveteens reduced to 40c., 85c., and 61. 
Black silk from $2 apward. 
All reduced fully 2 per cen 
Feathers of 32 style — to cost. 
BARGAINS 
In Undergarments, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Corsets 
Fiae made-up Lace Goods, 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


ALL SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
Real Guipure Laces, 
silk Gimps 
aod assementeries,’ 
Buttons, Lr 
nd silk Fringes, 
tless chan ever 
We call e 50 our Sesortment of 
OUR PRIC#S ARE THE 842417 IN THE 


OUR REAL | GUIPURE LACES 8 

eed no commen ey Are universal EK- 
wledged to be the CHAKA PEST ever heres, oma 

the QUALITY we be the VERY 


B 
Ki t Patterns at 40c., 58c. Ge. , 85c., 95c., and 81; 
all be fully 40 per cent ore 
— wide, at $1 20 


Blegant tatterns, full three 
worth 81 
Bienen at Purterns, full four inches wide, at $1 35; 
0 other with an elegant assortment of all widths, 
olan t inches wide, and all proportfonaliy 


POL LIDAY GOODS AND TOYS. 
OPENING GN DAT. VECEMBER ii. 


D DISPLAY OF 
Silver and Peari 
Inlaid Writing Desks, 
Work and _Jewel-borxes, 
sidk’! and Glove-boxes, 


Fine 10 
C and h-stands, 
Fancy —— Wallets, 
-case 


Téssing 8, 
We import all our fine Inlaid — Desks, &c.. 
direct from the largest European ma ries 
ani are thereby enabled to sell the finest styles at 


fully 50 per cent. less than Broa 
Pines Wiiting- highly pe polished, 
real German silver iniaid plate and edge, u 


rth $38. 
inset, Be Desks ela inlaid 
with reali German silver polished, ut 
$5 50; worth 


d all peries in 
Wi CORDIALLY INSPECTION 
slack Wainut 8, with gilt edge 


lock and key. 6 
Work boxes, faily ij worth from 60c. upward. 
Albums from Wc. to $7. 
All fully 5! per cent. less than the same goods 
atany other store in 


TO in every style. from 5c. up 
Wax Dolls, Baby "Bellows 
s, Tén-Pins, Guas, Drums, — ords, 
— “Bul i - Blocks, — 
d Trucks, 
— 32 85 and 81 
Pianos tune, a an 
Blegani 1 lock and key, at 


Trank, with tray, 
¥5c.; worth $1 25. 


Cali and examine. 
OUR PRICES FOR THEM- 
Parties | buying for — fairs, Sunda -schools. 
and ch institutions liberally wich. 
Orders by mail faithfully 2 
S. — Ladies from trooklyn 
tablish ment most conveniently 
b —— and Street | . : 
Nen Ferry, eitber by *th ‘Avenue cars from Wes 
recon. 088 orby 6th Avenue stages to way un 


BHRIOH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


2 Eighth Av. near 24th Street. 
HOSIERY. 


JOHNSON, BURNS à CO. 
WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, DEC. 11. 
300 dosen Ladies’ Undervests and Prawers, $1 and 


. each. 
20 Ladies“ Unbleached Iron Frame 
350 en’s Heavy Undervests and 
2045 cen Superstout and Superfine English 


Gentlemen's ‘Furnishing Goods. 


The latest London : — in Scarfs, 
Neckties, Collars and nders, Gloves, 
88 


Shirts, Dre Gow etc., an shirts made 
vo order of yy ane uslin and) Richardson’c 
famil Linen. $2 50 . New York —— Muslin 
chardson’s extra fine family Linen, $3 each. 

it guaranteed. 


Cloves. 


ozen Emperatrice French Kid Gloves, two- 
just received, new shades and evening : 


—— 50 per pair. 
Lupin's French Kid Gloves, $1 per pair. 
Children’s Gloves, etc., etc. 


JOHNSON, BURNS 4 co., 
Nos, 34 and 36 Bast Fourteenth Street, 
Cor. University Place, Union Square. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 


|LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FURS. 


WE ARE OFFERING A CHOICE SELECTION 
OF 


Seal and Astrakan Sacques. 

Russian Sabie Muffs and Boas. 

Silver Fox Muffe, Seal, Astrakan. 

Ermine, Mink, Black Marten and 
Chinchilla Muffs, Boas and Sets. 

Ladies’ and Children’s |Seal Caps 
and Turbans. 


Also a Fine Stock of © 
Black and White Bear, White and Gray 
Wolf, Fox, Angola and Seal 


SLEIGH AND CARRIAGE ROBES, 


At Popular Prices. ; 
PARIS COSTUMES. 


WILL OFFER THE BALANCE OF THEIR 
STOCK IN 


Rich Paris Reception, 
Walking Costumes, 
and Evening Dresses, 
Emb’d Overdresses, 
Polonaises, | 
Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, 
Emb’d and Braided 


The above forming the most elaborate and costly 
importation of GARMENTS of PARIS PRODUC- 
TION ever before exhibited in this market, and 
will be sold 


At VERY LOW PRICES, 
TO CLOSE THE SEASON, 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Department 


House and Smoking Jackets, in 
Velveteen, Cloth, and, 
other materials. 


Robes de Chambre, Cardigan Jackets, Kid, 
Dogskin, Castor and Piush-lined Gloves, 
Fancy Scarfs, Ties, Cravats, Muffiers, 
Piain and Embroidered Shirt Fronts, 

Einen and Muslin Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs, Buckskin Underwear, Great 
Variety, 


At VERY LOW PRICES. 


Holiday Presents. 


2,000 Dresses of Striped, Piaid and Chene 
Poplins, Serges, and other Worsted Materials. 
ALSO, 

3,000 Dresses English and Domestic 

Prints. 
N.B.—The above are cutin DRESS PATTERNS. 


and are placed on separate counters for the con- 
venience of customers. 


RICH LACES 
FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We will open on Monday next a SPECIAL IN- 
VOICE of NOVELTIES expressly for the HOLI- 
DAYS, forming the finest collection yet offered 
this season, and at SUCH PRICES tnat cannot 
FAIL to ATTRACT the attention of PUR. 
CHASERS. 


Foint Lace Shawis. 
Point Lacs Flounces, Handkerchiefs and- 
Sets. 


Point Duchesse Fliounces. 


Point Duchesse Handkerchiefs, Trimming 
Laces. &c. 


Black Chant Lace Pointes. 

Black Chantilly Lace Fiounces. 

Biack Chantilly Lace Fichus, Capes, Sash- 
es, Parasol and Fan Covers. 

Black Thread and Guipure Trimming 
Laces, all widths. 

Extra Fine Valenciennes Lace Sets, 
Hdkfs, Trimmings, &c, 

Made-up Valenciennes Lace Sets, Capes, 
Coltars, Fichus, Bows, Se., in great 
variety. 

Richly Embroidered, Initial, Hemmed 
+ and Tape-Bordered Hdkfs. 


ALSO, 


2,000 Pairs Embroidered Sets, 
AT HALF THE OOST OF IMPORTATION. 


* 
UNBRELLAS. 
A large assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. PARAGON 
FRAMBS with PLALN, IVORY, and CORNE- 
LIAN HANDLES, AT VERY ATTRACTIVE 
PRICES, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


% Chessen’s’’ celebrated make, from 1 te 6 
Buttons, all Colors and Sizes. 

Gent’s Back, Calf, Dog, and Caster Gloves, 
and Gauntlets, with and without linings. 
Ladies’ Undressed Kid aud Caster Gloves, 
2 Battens. 

Génts’ Fur Driving Gauntlets, Collarettes, 
e., in Beaver, Seal Skin and Otter 
Furs. 


Grecian Calf and Embroidered Back#hin 
Gaauntiets. 


Cioth Cloves, all sizes and 


At EXTREMELY Low PR 


KID CLOVES. 


House Jackets, c., &c. | 


* — 
. 


All our — 


—ä— —ꝛ—•— 


— 


SILK VELVETS, 
RIBBONS. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
PRICES DOWN THIS WEEK. 
AT THE 


Great East Side Establishment. 
E. RIDLEY & SON, 
Grand St., Nav York. 


Every color in Velveteens, at 60c. per yard. 
100 pieces Velveteens, 61.50 per yard, sold at 82.25 
to 2.76 everywhere. Kxamine these. 


1 Satins and Reps— 
Marked down. 
Our Feathers. and Flowers 


Our Dress and Cloak Trimming 
and Silk Fringes—marked down. 
Our Laces, Embroideries, and 
Needle-Works—marked down. 
Our whole Stock, including Hats, Ronnets, 
Infants’ Dresses and Cloaks, and 
Ladies’ Underclothing— 

marked down. 


YANKEE NOTION 
DEPARTMENT 

FILLED 

WITH CHEAP GOODS. 
EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 

Nos. 308, 311, 3113 Gnand ; 


Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block Bast from the Bewery. 


Marked down. 


and Farms.“ 


you 
Hes stationed a 


fancy Work-Bo 
Scams, 


He! children ail > the 
kn ato 


— 
Santa s” 
gives the Play 


E. RIDLEY & SON 
Grand-St., New York. | 


uilding- 


Nos, 60, Grand 


Nos. 62, 64, 06,68.and 70 Allen 
‘Fifth block Hast froin‘the Bowery. 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


Work-Boxes, Writing-Desks, and ten thousand 
other Varieties, suitable for 


Holiday Presents. 


At the Great East-Side Establishment 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


ALSO FOR SALE 


„Houses, Stores. Horses, ** Cattle,” Lots“ 
Serious and Comic, Old 
Young Men amd Maidens, Musi- 
cal Bogres, Bedsteads, 
Trumpets, 
Classical Figures, 
* Black Mien.“ White Men,” 
Pianos, Organs, Steam Engines, Trot- 
ting Horses, Racing Horses, Jockeys, Coachmen. | 


“OLD SANTA CLAUS“ 


invites to his room emd points do®n stairs. 


Soa erg es St. Nick 
aa — n Grand 
To trim “p our Curistmas Tree eae. 


E. RIDLEY & SON 


E. RIDLIEY & SON 
Grand-St., New 


— gue Decante 
ond Pewter and 
at least seventy bi bushels Dols: 


E. RIDLEY & SON 
Grand-St., New York. 


to-day. 
nt at Ridley’s 
ys away. 


E. RIDLEY & so 


| ToYs—Tows—ToYs— 
DOLLS--DOLLS—DOLLS. 
At the Great Elast-Side Establishment 


For the conventencie of purchasers, our establish- 
memt will be 


OPENED DURING HOLIDAYS, | 


10 oWlock each evening. 


Ladies’, Cents’, and EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Grand -St., New York.’ 
Coax pa on an be Ridley’ 
meter ever ming 125 Feathers |. 
st — rods in a line. 
E. RIDLEY & SON 
Grand-St., New York. 
Little that a fg.iry might cay 
For her robe away. 


TOYS OUR TOYS HAVE ARRIVED. MACY 
TOYS OUR TOYS HAVE ARRIVED. MACY 
TOYS, READ MACY 
TOYS READ 
10 * The followi “extract the MACY 
New York sere List of 
ay, December 4th: 

Arrived Ship from Bremen, 49 days 
2 — 4 lower mais gale, lost 
0 ard, upper an topsaiis, 

and both miszen topeatls ils.” 
TOYS The ship was due here MACY 
TOYS two weeks ago, but she is MACY 
TOYS here now all right, and MACY 
TOYS brought for me MACY 
TOYS 50 cases, 50 cases, MACY 
TOYS 50 cases of MACY 
TOYS GERMAN AN TOYS, MACY 

Tors selected in Germany. by myself, MACY 
during the last summer, 

TOYS especia present MACY 
TOYS We shall have our Grand MACY 
Opening of, Toys 
TOoY3 MONDAY, December lith MACY 
TOYS and it will be ti the greatest MACY 
show in that line ever made 
TOYS by uny one “world. 5 in the MACY 
TOYS Our whole Sixth-avenue store MACY 

will be reserved especially 
TOYS for the children, their friends, MACY 
and Santa Claus, from that 
TOYS time until Christmas. MACY 
TOYS Mang of these toys are MACY 
entirely new in st — 
TOYS ana we intend sellin MACY 
them at very low 
TOYS Our establishment will be MACY 
kept open eve 8, commencing 
TOYS Monday, December llthn,andwe MACY 
expect a grand romenade 
TOYS . every evening until New Yeser. MACY 
ntlemen are earnestly invited to 
TOYS _ visit our establishment with ther MACY 
Ys that MACY 
TOYS It is an established fact MACY 
that every child, at least, 
TOYS must have a Ho liday Present, MACY 
and invite every mother 
TOYS living, or visting. withir MACY 
‘ 9,999 miles of New York, 
TOYS to bring the children and MACY 
6 babies in to see the show. 
Children only t to read this. 
2 Children only to read this. MAGE 
Did you are. see MACY 
toy case? Weill, tell 
TOYS he They are ‘almost as MACY 
rge as the cottages 
TOYS A. — see when vou fo MACY 
out into the country tn 
TOYS the summer. Just think MACY 
ys MACY 
TO When I bought these toys 
TOYS in Germany last summer MACY 
I had Santa Claus along with ; 
TOYS mealithe time. He knew MACY 
tly what each one of ' 
TOYS you would wish fora MACY 
holiday present, and [ 
TOYS don’t — nk that there is MACY 
anything that you desire , 
TOYS for a present that MACY 
you will not ‘and at 
TOYS MACY’ 8. MAC¥ 
TOYS I have taken n all the other MACY 
ods out of my large 
TOYS avenue stor MACY 
filled it entively full of toys 
TOYS and dolls, and iti MACY 
the CHILDKEN’s STORK until after 
TOYS Christmas. Ii could not MAOY 
begin to tell you quersthing 
TOYS we have got there; but 1 MACY 
know that you will * that 
OS you never saw MACY 
many pretty things together 
TOYS before in your lives. MACY 
SANTA CLAUS is going 
TOYS to TAKE CHARGE of that MACY 
store, — a right jolly 
TOYS fellow ne MACY 
sl — assure you. 
TOYS For the he boys. MACY 
TOYS We pave * of MACY 
ooly A 
aan ls’ real skins MACY 
Farms ail the — 
roys skin MACY 
Games of. —— description, 
TOYS Stores, Fire stations. Kvery MACY 
of 1 and 
orses, MACY 
Horse Stables Cow stables, 
TOYS Sheep stables, Ware Houses, MACY 
Guard Houses. Trumpets and 
TOYS 1 Trombones, Guns, MACY 
Whips, Canes, Knapsacks, 
TOYS swords, Soldier caps, MACY 
Pop-guns, toys, 
TOYS Picture books, Aiphabet MAC * 
Blocks. Uuzars, — ay 
TOYS Fruit — Bird MACY 
beed „Farms, 
TOYS Villa es and lots and MACY 
lots of things whichl do 
TOYS not think of now, but you MACY 
wili spy them out in a 
08 minute, when you come MACY 
you ursely es. 
DOLLS For the girls. a 
cacious! is! where shall 
POLES nave told pou 
all abou e Kng 
nch, and German Dolls. 
| TOYS how entirely differ-nt they 
„Just as different as 
DOLLS the lish, French, ahd 
ey and then 
e dolls’ fixings. * 
LLS or yourself. am 
— opening the DOLL's HOUSES, 
TOYS y- size. With sand 4 MACY 
rooms in eaen. PFuarlor. 
DOLLS Kitchen, Dining-room. and MACY 
roo 
TOYS furniture for these houses. ‘MA CY 
Also every kind of a to 
DOLLS ani game you can thin MACY 
Baby rooms, China 
1 S Tea sets, Dinner sets, MACY 
ets, Flower stores, 0 
DOLLS and lots and lots of MACY 
things that you will 
TOYS be delighted with when MACY 
you come to see them. 
TOYS For the babies and little MACY 
TOS ones we have a great variety. MACY 
TOYS And every kind of a MACY 


R. H. MACY. 


‘ing and rattling toy ever in- MACY f° 
squeaking itling 7 ‘ 


GIFTS For the public generally. MACY 
GIF TS For the publie generally. MACY 
GIFTS Holiday nts for TOYS 


folks 
Tors 


GIFTS Everything 
s00n 425 publi 


GIFTS Embrotderies, PRESENTS 
&., i be excelled in 
ity. 


GIFTS PRESENTS 
GIFTS Parties buying f for fairs PRESENTS 
or Sunday-schoo)s will fina 
GIFTS with us just the goods ſhey PRESENTS 
want, and they wi) 
GIFTS be dealt with li h libera)ly. PRESENTS 
GIFTS Our premises consists 
of 4 large stores conpeeted 0 
GIFTS corner l4th streét MACY 
Sixth avenue. Two 
GIFTS entrances on Mth street, MACY 
; 2 entrances on 6th avenue, 
CIFTS an entrance on on 138th street. MACY 
GIFTS ‘Our store will remain open MACY 
v . commencing 
GIFTS Dec. Iith. MACY 


R. H. MACY. 


HOLIDAY COODS. 
G. RICHMOND & O., 


783 BROADWAY. 

(opposite A. T. Stewart & Co. “s), 

Would call attenti e 
tent —— and wen 

LACES and EMBROIDERIES, in Sets. 

COLLARS, HANDKERCHIBEFS, COIFFEURS 

BAKBRS, &c., 

DRESS CAPS and HEAD-DRESSES. 

Also, FANCY BOXES and NEEDLE CASES in 

great variety. 

All these goods are suitable for Holiday Presents. 

KID GLOVES, in all colors. 


HINRICH’S 
(Late Werckmeister’s), 
3t PARK PLACE, ° 
North-west corner of Church (up stairs). 
SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
Holiday Fancy Coods, Toys, China, 
Parian Class-Ware, Bronzes, 
«Clocks, Jardiniers, Lamps, &c., 
ARE NOW ON VIEW. 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon. 
POPULAR 


FUR 8 +" PRICES. 


BURKE, 210 Broadway, oor. Fulton St. 


~ 


B. SMALL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CUT PAPER _PATTE RNS 
for 1 Misses, Boys A Children, of all ages 
and sizes. He furnishes all the Cut Paper Pai 
issued with Ha s Bazar. Illustrated Catalogue 
sent 

J. B. SMA Lt. 643 Broadway. New York. 


ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


err Ge minds of 


to recommend for 


A question that no 
makers, 15. whieh ie 0 the bes 
ladies’ use: the American or Swi 
„At the time the the retailer ~~ “tt, he can 2 

88 h than on 


In a month or so the sto is out of repair. the the 
mainspring nees are that the recoil 
of the barrel 1s is so t that the leaves of the center-pin- 
i 

Then our 


the teeth in the barrel in the same 
condi ; r labor — jee of our watchmaker 
ein to eat into the el e sale. 


etails 


m 
use.” — Watchmaker's Journal. 


e Elgin Mustrated Alm or the Illustrated Ar- 
* „ on Ancient and Modern 4 * by A. D. 

Rictiardson, sent free upon application to National (El 
3.7 5 1 Maiden New Tork. 


Boys’ Waltham 
atches, 


Co tt ave Gardener 
A M.Purdy, dit or. 


on consis n part trees, ap- 
trees in 


pear 
acre “in small fruits at N. 
Bend, Ind., and an 
houses, ornamental grounds, &c., &c. 
possible to 
—— cities and by ce 


stereoty 
ght in the heart of the —— 


> 


ted with most of the fruit 
here, ona be —— the assistance of many of 


agricultural an 
from these all practical — 


GIFTS resents.for NTS |! the fruit growing and flower fancying public a paper 
| and that will give enthusiastic 
| GIFTS 1 — and RESENTS proof of this, we oa — paper in this 
Presents for Uncies Aun ks country to show as many fe ng t 
GIFTS Presents — wi P ENTS — a proportion of its subscribers north, south, 
GIFTS Presents for brother und sister, PRESENTS | and west, as we can produce for the 
or wo e e 
resents for everybody in cash, od y ven 
The greatest wildest RESENTS sent to on cation. To 
ar and = — whe will send ollar we Ww 
GIFTS Profusion, and all at the, PRESENTS awe — — free, — our 64 page 
GIFTS Very lowest. st prices. PRESENTS | small — ta — a stamp for 
GIFTS Our Bon, PRESENTS postage on In 
stock of Bronses- Palmyra, N. T., 
** 


thly popes = ty pages at 81 year. De- 
Edited 4 a life-long fruit and ‘lover of 


2 


immense amount of ‘lags 


It SPEAKS FOR ITSELF, and will satisf you — it ‘ts 

ta practical — outside of the limits 

rta writers. 

e great nursery dnd fruit 

growing fee * of 2 New York, and being in- 

wers 

tter f d hanging f y 

matter for our and exchanging for some forty 
and horticultural papers 


4 
| 
| 
| 
— 
— 
— 
| 
| — — 
— 
— — | 
— GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 0 N 
| 
O4 | 
2 4 
8 2 | 
manufactured by the Natio Watch Company. en | 
e Sw watch we ha k Jee for cer- 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| | 
1 | 
HOWARD 4 HOWARDS CO. HOWARD 4 CO. 
865 B'dway, 865 B'dway, 865 B'dway, 
Yess. York. New York. 
| | HOWARD 4 co. HOWARD 4 CO. HOWARD 4 GO. 
| | 885 B’dway, 065 B'dwag, 865 B’dway. 
| | New York. New York. New York. 
Send for a Send for a Send for a 
£ 3 Price List. Price List. Price List. 
us Uf 8 
* * | 
| — | 
W here 4 
} 
| 
Aad enildren far outin the country | 
orders fast as you 
Nick has am Ggent in Grand street, — | 
And Ridley is s man. | | 
GIFTS | 
PRESENTS | 
— 43 that to these 
— 
BABCOCK FIRE BXTINGUISHER | 
- 
| 


885 


in 


= CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vo. IV. No. 24. 


— 


WHA1 IS TRUE RELIGION? - 


. BY HENRY WARD BEECHER.* 
* * * * * 


NSWER me, hungry heart - you that have 
wandered from church to church, and 

have nt been fed; you thut have tried pleas- 
ure and aspiration and ambition without being 
satisfied, and have become wearied and dis- 
couraged; you that have listened to discourse 
on discourse, and enigma on enigma, and had 
spectioular views which purported to be re- 
ligion, and have fallen off, wearily saying, 
** Ah, there is no religion in these things |’’—is 
there no religion? Do not you believe in re- 
ligion? If you were to see a man filled with 
the fruit of the Spirit. would not you believe 
in that man? Tes,“ you say, but there is 
no such man.” But isnot that an ambition 
which every man may most worthily set be- 
fore him, and press toward with all the power 
that is in him? Is not that worth living for? 
And if men come together, and say,. We will 
bear with each other, and will uphold each 
other, and together we will press toward that 
high conception of manbood,“ is not that a 
wort iy reason for coming together? Is there 
anything in pleasure, or business, or citizen- 
ship which is comparable in dignity and worth 


— 


— — — 


— 


the fruit of the Spirit as it is here depicted? 

Men and brethren, there is sucha thing as 
ideal living. There is such a thing as religion. 
This is a religion which we have here declared 
by the apostle to be the fruit of the Spirit. We 
are not, therefore, following a cuuningly de- 


are running along the line of our best facul- 
ties. We are looking at ideals by that which 
is hoblestin us. We are working away from 
that which is gross, and vulgar, and animal, 
and sensuous, and which perishes in the grave, 
and are working toward the ineffable, and, 
that which is full of illumination. And I call 
every young man who has his character to 
make,I call every maiden who has her life 

ore her, I call every wanderer whose soul 

tried in one way and another in vain at- 
tempts to find that which shall satisfy its crav- 
ing—I cali them all to the simplicity of tho 
truth as it is in Cbrist Jesus, who manifested 
himself to men in order to show them what 
they might be, and to help them to become 
like him. 

I spread before you this reality of love, and 
joy, and peace, and long-suffering, and gentle- 
ness, and goodness, and meekness, and tem- 
perance, and say. This is what you are to be 
aud to do. And you can help each other to be 
that and to do that. Take hold of hands. 
Avail yourselves of what advantage there may 
be in social power. If you are wanderers dnd 
discouraged, join one with another that you 
may inspire each other with hope, and find 
rest. This is the whole economy of re- 
ligion. It is the whole philosophy of the 
church. The church is nothing more than a 
social arrangement by which men endeavor to 
give each other a higher ideal of life, living 
together. 


— — — — 
— —— — 


— 


— 


eyes, and that you may see that the church 


Christian men areinspired and heiped, but in 
the heartsof men. The kingdom of God is 
you. It is love and 8 It 

* 


— —— 


on “* The Fruit of 


Vou. 
18 


From a Sermon 
pubiished in 
— 
le copies „ J. B. Fonp 


h Pulpit 
2 veuar: sing 

Pubiisners, New work. be 

annum. 

— — | 


— $5.00 
jaa” THE REDEMPTION OF 5-20 BONDS 


has been called in fd payment in March 
next, is rapidly going on, releasing a 
large amount of invested capital, a large 
proportion of which must seek reinvest-. 
ment in substantial securities. 


Cent. Gol OF THE CHESAPEAKE | 
4ND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY as among 
the safest and most desirable securities to 
be had in the market for the secure in- 
vestment of capital. 

A small proportion only of the 1 


now remains unsold, and the reinvest- 
ment ot the proceeds of redeemed Five- 
twenties should absorb — within a 
ort time. 

Present price, 94 0 interest. 

Interest and principal payable in gold 
in New Tork City. Interest May 1 and 
Nov. 1. Denominations, $1,000, and 
$100, coupon or registered. | 

The popularity of, and demand for, |. 
the Pactric 6 PER rr. GoLD 
Borns. originally put on the market by | 
us, and now in demand at from 3 to 4 


| 


to coming together earnestly bent on having 


vised fable. Weare following a reality. Wel 


God grant that the scales may fali from your 


does not eonsist in the machineries by which |. 


BY THE GOVERNMENT, | 


Of which a second installment ($20,000,000) | ‘Be 
& EWING, 715 Chestnut street, 


We offer and recommend the Srx PER 


FALL OPENING! 


LYLE’ 
Bibbons, Small Wares, 
Flowers, Popular otions, 
Feathers, YORK | rotigt soaps, 
Laces, Perfumery, 
Velvets, STORES, Satohels, 
„, 
Cor. 23d St. 
Neck Ties, 
Handke, (Sth E., 
Gioves, et. 2ist ste.|Bows, 
Scarfs, 
1H 
 IBOWRRY, 
Skirts, Linings, 
| Cor. Bieecker St. 
Pads, Muslins, 


| | 
Banking House of JAY COOKE & CD., 


NEW Tonk. Dec. 8th, 1871. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in continuance 
of his past policy, has to-day issued a notice call- 
ing in for redemption $20,000,000 additioual of the 
5-20’s of 1962. 
The fact is generally admitted that the funding 
of ALL the 5-20’s into Bonds bearing a LOWER RATE 
OF INT@RBST, is only a question of time, and the 
public will therefure recognizethe importance of 
an IMMEDIATE EXCHANGE of 5-20’s at their pres- 
ent premium iato other securities ENTIRELY 
SAFE, and yielding a LARGER {NCOME. We offer 
to holaiers of 5-20’s,in exchange, and uphesitatingly 
recoramend, the: FIRST MORTGAGE LAND 
GKANT 7-30 GOLD BONDS ef the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILKOAD CO. 

Jar COOKE & C., 
New Ton. PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Securities. 


A PERFECTLY SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVEST- 
MENT IS FOUND IN THE FIRST MORTGAGE 
JOINT SINKING FOND SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS of the VERMONT DIVISION 
2 the PORTLAND AND RAIL- 
ROAD TRUNK LINE. 

Holders of 5-20’s and other high-priced bonds, looking 
Jor the safety of the wrincipal rather than high’ rates 
of interest. are making |rapid conversions into these 
popular securities 


rency. 
Pamphiets, containing Maps and full informa- 
tion, can be had on application to 


Financial Agents. 


way. New York. 
AIKBANKS, BROWN & C., 1i8 Milk street, 


Puilade! ph 
— OPDYKE & oO. Bankers, 
25 NASSAU 8T.. N. T. 


insurance Against Accidents 


Costs but little, and offers pecuniary assistance 
when it is most needed. 


APOIDENT INSURANCE TICKETS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Passengers Assurance Cd, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


are1 or sale at the principal Insurance Offices and 
Railroad Stations. 


travet without them. 


ANTOINETTE STERLING 


4t STEINWAY HALL, 
' SATURDAY BVENING, DEC. 16, 
Assisted by 
Mr. 8. B. MILLS, Pianist. 
RANG QUARTETTE: 


D DAMROSOH, Violinist 
LEOPOLD DAMROS GA. ond »KKGNER. 


per cent. premium, afford an illustration. 
of the high standing which this class of 
Bonds, amply Secured on well-managed 
and productive Trunk lines of Railroad, 
must always maintain. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
and CEN TAL Bonps, and re- 
ceive them in exchange for CHESAPEAKE | 


Bankers and others received, on which 
we allow interest. Orders for invest- 
ment Stocks and Bonds executed at the 
Stock Exchange. FISK & HATCH. 
Fisk. 
A. S. Hatcon. 


SAFE AND DESIRABLE 


8 AND 10 PER CENT. BUNDS, 
Payabie ig this city. For sale below par. 
FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SEOURITIES A 
SPECIALTY. 
FITCH & KLLIS, Bankers, 
No. 11 PINE STREIT. 


MALE QUARTETTE: 
Messrs. “BUSH, ROCK WOOD, BECKETT, and 


Tickets, Two Dollars. To be atthe 
Muse Stoi es and at the Bo principal 
the Concer t. 
TO CLE RGYMEN, TEACHERS, AND 
CANVASSERS. 


most popular subscription book 
AND OHIO Bonps. Accounts of Banks, |} mow e public is the great religious work 
„eme Wrerehip, vad . zr P. THOMP- 


This work is arra on — — and entirely 


new plan, and n sel — the Sori 
— Prayers ome 
ns, y — every day in the 


les a want which Has 


68. and 70, 


‘ 


Price at present, 90 and Accrued Interest in Cur- 


VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


Asbestos Roof Coaling 


— 


free on application. 


Medat Awarded by Ameri- 
can Institute. 


FIRST-CLASS | 
TOOL CHESTS, 


Fitted up complete with assortments of 

the best tools, set and sharpened for im- 

mediate use for the Farmer, Mechanic, 
Gentleman, Amateur, Youth or Boy. 

Can be sent C. O. D. to amy part of the 

country. Our descriptive price-list sent 
J. T. PRATT & co., 


Importers and Manufacturers 
First-Class Mechanics’ Tools and 


Gutlery, 
53 Falton Street, NEW YORK. 


DRY *GOODS. 


—— 


DECEMBER, 1871. 


General Reduction in Prices 


TO CLOSE THE SEASON. 


Black and Oolored Silke and Satins, — 
Paisley and Broche Long Shawls, 
Black and Oolored Silk Velvets and | 
Velveteens, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


READY-MADE SUITS, 
ae Velvet and Oloth Sacques and Talmas, 


PLAIN AND 


DRESS and FANCY COODS. 


‘Linens, Damasks, Table and Piano Oovers. 
Oloths, Oassimeres, Blankets, Plannels. 
Winter Hosierv and Gloves. 


W. K. PEVYVTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery, 


near Houston 


FRBEDERICK LoE SER, 


289 and 291 Fulton Street, 
BHIHEOOKLTN. 


SASHES and BOWS, | 
HOSIERY and GLOVES, 
FLOWERS and FEATHERS, 

OORSETS and EMBROIDERIES, 
GIMPS, FRINGES, and BUTTONS 
INITIALED HANDKEROHIEFS, eto, 


For the Holidays, 
At our Popular Prices. 


FREDERICK LOESER, 
289 & 291 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN. 


LADIES! GO TO O'NEILL'S, 
327 and 329 Sixth Ave. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 


* OF 
HOLIDAY AND FANCY GOODS. 


VELVETS. 
We invite special stronsion 72 aur Black and Col- 
ed french Trimming Velvete tn all the new 


or 
shades, at very reduced prices. 
Hlack silk Velvet, $2 45 and $2 00. — 2 $2 75 and $3. 
Black Silk Velvet, 82 75 and 
THREE CASES, choice shades, at very 
Ow prices. 


RIBB ot NS. 
open, the most com +7 won. 
2. in all the news 
7-inch Black Sash Rib — 75c.. warranted all silk. 
7-in Sash us, in all shades, V5c., sold on 
285. sash Ribbons, in all shades, 85c , warrant- 
7. inch Black Gros Ly 10, 38 25. 
ALL IU NEW 8 LOR, 
AT LESS THAN ban PRICES. 
LADIESI GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR 


BLACK THREAD AND GUIPURE LACES, 


Extra Quality 
BARBES, aN 18, COLLARS, and 


di cones d 221 — 
ow our 
ROUND: 
BONNETS. 
Finest quality of FE HATO 


way for #2. 
SILK VELVET BONNETS and ROUND HATS, 
$2 7i—the best quality made: all new.shapes. 


FLOWERS. 


FEATHERS. 
KID GLOV Es. 

Lapin’s two-button 


All Por these goods are ofa superior quality, — 
every pair warrante 
Perronet Kid Gloves in two buttons. 


LADIES’ SCARFS and Ties. | 


Now open the most assortment of Scarfs 
and Ties in*the city, and the cheapest. 
rs and our 2 are respectfully 
invit examine 
N.B. —Keduction t to trade. 
All goods markéa in plain 


H. O'NEILL CO., 


= wer 329 Sixth — and Twentieth g Bt. 


H. W. JOHNS’ IMPROVED 


Premium awarded by American Inst., 1870. 
This is 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


RICH LACES. | ee 


Ovington Brothers, 


246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton St., 
BROOK LYN, 
OFFER FOR THE 


HOLIDAYS 


uch d rieher variety 
very much 70 OLIDAY. GIF Ts. than at at 


ious season, to which the 22 the 


at aby 


* 
f ir Bruoklyn 8. 11 
. display of new ee’ ean be 
found in the couctry. 


TED CHINA 
Tee. Dessert, and Tete-a-Tete Sets. 


BRONZE 
=e: ard Receivers, Mantel Sets, eto. 


BRONZE 
FRENC tel Sets, 142 Newell Figures, etc. 


— “ia Marble, Bronze, Ormulo, Wood, ate. 
Sta atuary oF and Groups, from Copeland. 
L GOLD BRO 


‘FINE PARIAN 
REA 

nks, Boxes, Card-Holders, etc. 
FIN E WO 


ardinieres, 11 

Flowers, Poreelain Paintings, 
‘Dresden and and saucers 


THERMOMETERS, ete, 
Silver-Plated Goods, 


(of the Best Quality only), 
ALL AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


To 2 the rush of e latter part of 
ds to. mare th 


very at any = 
unge. 


STREET. 


ALEXANDER, 
FINE 


357 SIXTH AVENUE, 
N. W. cor. 22d St., New York. 
Bolicited by MUNN & OO., 


Publishers of Scientific Amert- 
can, 37, Park Row. New Tork. 


PATEN iS 


Twenty-five years’ Experience. — 
Pamphiets containing Patent Laws with ful) 
directions how to obtain Patents, free. 


A bound volume of 118 pages containing the New 


Census by counties and | ties, 140 3 
of Mechani nt Law 


ol 
nica 2 ws ane rules 
lor obtaining Patents. mailed on Rosine of 2 cents. 
_ Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 

It Black ** 
ness Makers. — aad 
everywhere, Manufactured 
a. F. WHITNEY & Coa . Lexington. Mass 


222 & BOSH'S “BAPETY” OIL 


by ER 


ighted 
oroken — fear of explo- 
on 


dress DEN 
Loy — Lane, N. Boston, 


SCIOPTICON 


reatly improved form of 
10 EEN combined with 
fe and — LAMP. For 


hool, and Lecture- 

room, itis unrivalled. For circulars, 
address L. J. MARCY, 

1340 Chestnut St., lade Pula: Pa. 


THE SCIOPTICON MANUAL. 


Including Optics, Experiments, Slide-making, kc. 
nt by mail on receipt ot % cents. * 


rday 
ines? 
— . — risk. Address at once ae 


ent Af CHANCE FOR AGENTS, 
our new ? rand POlothes: 


Do you want an agency, local or fraveting 
L They forever: sample free — 
SALABLE TO EVERY CHRISTIAN 


Approved by every Denomination. 


Largo Profits frerf Small Capital. 
B. O-: 6 Barclay St., New York™ * 


GLYCERINE CA 


RAWO — TOILET GRYCERINECAKE ts unequaled 

. Shaving. Tooth Soap 
Wash: ces a — . and white 


ARX 
terire ‘7% Wiltham 


Atis one, of me — It is an — 4 
most use — : m 
chap teand B ganas, 5. 


fall Pamphlets, 


00 
11 Pockets, Cigar and other Boxes, eto., etc. | 


upestané 


‘Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and | now. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
Union Square, New Vork, 


Have opened their Second and Third 
Floors with a very Large ahd entirely 
New Stock of Fancy Goods for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


Bronze Department 
(SECOND FLOOR), 


Art Bronzes, Cloisonne Enamel Arti- 
cles, Clocks, Mantel Sets, Candelabras, 
Vases, Statuettes, Oard Receivers, LAbra- 


Ty Sets, Inkstands, 
Bells, &c. 


Grand Mantel Sets in the Louis XIV. 
XV. Style, Polished Brass, Flemish Style, 
Gilt and Painted Enamel, and Colored 
Marble Séts, at very Moderate Prices. 


SMALL BRONZES. 
Birds, Anima, Vases, Figures, &. 


Library and Boudoir Sets, and Figures, 
Busts, &c. 


TERRE-CUITE, 


BY CLESINGER AND OTHERS. ~ 


‘DEPARTMENT of 
PORCELAIN AND CLASS 
(THIRD FLOOR). 

EMBRACING SELECTIONS OF 
Royal Worcester, 


Paris Decorated, and 
Japanese Porcelain, 
Minton, Majolica, 


SOME VERY LARGE CHOICE PIECES. 


DOCCIA MAJOLICA, 
_ The first offered in this country. 
Very Finest English and French Out and 
Engraved Glass. Complete Services for 
the Table, including Centre Pieces, Can- 
-delabras, Plateauz, &c. 


Fancy Articles in all Woods 


Writing Desks, Stationary Cabi- 
nets, Dressing Cases, Game, Card 
and Liquor Cases in Pollard-Oak, 
Coromander, Olwe and Onyx 
Woods, with Rich Gilt Mountings, 
inlaid with Mosaics and Stones, 


STAIRCASE AND ELEVATOR CONNECT- 
ING ALL THE FLOORS. 


“ Routed, ey — Conquered. 4 
LITTLE CORPORAL, 


ustra Magazine for s and Giris, and 


The $500 Prize Story 


NC. WEEKS, 
January Namder, 
AND WILL CONTINUE 1 1 YEAR. 


ing story, fall of 1 of Teal 
0 prove to most in- 
e have ever publi A 


SPLENDID ATTRACTIONS ! 
In addition to the above serial. Tuk ] ITTLE con- 
RAL will contain 


It is a charm 
life, and will, 
teresting : 


muse 


ry 
. etc., irom the mos “ye 
.| Gnvertatning writers lu the land. it and 


ELUSTRATED 


for * 
tivate a py for readi 
to make them happ er, nobler 

Seautiful Premiums for Ciubs. 
— wal: list 8% 758 ubs. — for 
* New subseribers tor 3672 will receive the Decem- 
TERMS: $1.60 a year, ale cach —— 
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Agents Wanted for the 83 } 2 
BIBLE GUIDE. F rh 
For par >.< — 2 
Sones for the Sanctuary 


